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CUPID ASD PSYCHE 
A he that he to whose sweet voice 


i nicnt ieelog hours 
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Was @ Sprit unui 
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er had glisten’d, 


And had pre 


vil the bir cin Caraness 


hamber the bridegroom re 


hen nest in thy ¢ 
ig near him thy slumber be lie 


vere, as the light o'er 


amp when ti 
} dark features shinet! 
alt e what a demon hath won all (hy sighs 
loo fond to believe them, yet doubting, yet f 
When calm lay the sleepe r. she stole with her light 
4nd saw —tuch a vision! no image appearing 
To Wards in their day dreams was ever so bright 


A yosth bat just passing from childhood’s sweet morning, 


W hose inaocent bloom had not yet fled awey 
Vhile gleann from benenth nie shat eyelids gute warning 
Of summer soon lightuings that under them Tay 


Ilis brow had a grace more than mortal around it, 


While, glossy as gold from a fairy land mine 
[lis sunny hair huag, and the flowers thet crown'd it 
Seem'd fresh from the breeze of some garden divine 


Entranced stood the bride on that miracle gazing— 
What late was but love, is idolatry now 

Bot, ah—in her tre mour that fetal lamp 
A sparkle flew from it, and dropp'd on his brow 


nasng— 


st—with a «art from bis ro y ern waking, 
' 


1 o'er her his glances of fire 


mm the cl ,o!l ber en 


‘ 
[ wy arms breaking 


jin a voice more ol sorrow than ire 


ewell—what a dream thy suspicior 
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‘There is some particularly chivalric and wild in the following 


valid :— 


rue HIGH-RORW LADYVE 
te of the Underwald woo d he 
Chongh brightest of maidens, the yr pudest was she 
Brave chieftains the y 
But none was found worthy of the high-Lorn Ladye 


Whomeoever I wed, 
That knight i the conqueror of ‘ mquerors be; 
He must place me in halls filtor monarchs to dwell in 


' 
None else shall be bridegroom of the high-boru Ladye 


Thus spoke the proud damsel, with scorn looking round her, 
On knights and on nobles of highest degree ; 
Who hambly and hopelessly left as they found her 

And sigh'd, ata distanee, for the high-born Ladye. 


sued her, 


yogi, and young minstrels they 


said this maid so excelling, 


At length came a kight, from a {a¥ land to woo her 
With plumes on his belm, like the foam of the sea ; 

lis visor was down—but with voice that thrill'd through bre 
He whisper'd his greeting to the high-born Ladye 


Proud maiden! i come with high spousals to grace (hee 
In me the great conquere r ot She Tl nh s see; 
Entheroned ina hall fitfor monarchs I'll place the 


And mine thou'rt for ever, thou high born Ladye 


‘The maiden she smiled and in jewels array’d her, — 
Of thrones and tiaras already dreamt she ; 

And proud was the step, as her bridegroom convey ‘d her 
In pomp to Lis home, of that high-bora Ladye 


“* But whither,’ she startling exclaims, ‘have you led me? 
Here's nought but a tomb and a dark cypress tree : 

Is this the bright palace in which thou wouldst wed me?’ 
With scorn in her glances, said the bigh-born Ladye. 


"Tis the home,’ he replied, ‘of earth's loftiest creatures,’ 
hen ited bie hele for the Gic ome ta «aa: 

Dat sie sonk on the ground—'twas a skeleton’s features, 
Aod Death was the Bridegroom of the highora Ladye ’” 


{ The lest song in the volume is perhaps, upon the whole, our favour- 
fiteof all: There isa melancholy tenderness in it, reminding us of its 
' gifted author's happiest efforts: 


THE STRANGER. 
Come, list while [tell of the heart-wounded stranger, 
Who sleeps ber last slumber in this haunted ground, 
Where often at midnight the lonely wood-ranger 
Hears soft fairy music re-echo around. 


e’er knew the home of that beart-stricken lady, 
anguage, though sweet, none could e’er understand 
or features so sunn'd, and her eye-lash so shady 
espoke tier a child of some far Eastern land 


‘T'was one summer night, when the village lay sleeping, 
j A soft strain of melody came o'er our ears; 
So sweet, but so mournful, half-song and hall-weeping ; 


A Like music that sorrow had steep d im ber tears 


gas an anthem some angel had enng us 
yn ast day-beams had gush'd from on high 

wonder we saw this bright stranger among us 

id lone as if stray’d from the sky. 


» thought 
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And light from enother already shines 


piritdike hue 
world is nigh ended, 


through. 


for 


en her eves when she sang,—ob ! but once to have seen them, 


t thoughts in the soul that can never depart ; 


ile her looks, and her v e, made a language between them, 


L 


(spoke more th:, hoes words to the heart 


Bot che pass’d like a day-dream—no skill could restore her— 
W hate'er was ber sorrow, its ruin was fast; 
died with the same spell of mystery oer her,— 


That song of past days on her lips to the last 

Nor even in the grave is her sad heart reposing, — 
irit of grief round her tomb; 

«s of midnight are closing 

is heard through the gloom 


Still hovers her ® 


oft when the shad 
train of music 


The same 
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ROSSINI AND BEERTHOVEY. 

mber of La Revue Musicale, ¢ ed at Paris by Monsieur 

owing ably drawn characters of the two eminent 

»minent degree 

tur 


ec to 


| usage. His works are distinguished by elegance and boldness of shape, 
| by the colouring and sometimes the warmth of bis musieal language ; 
| but they are detective in haraionic arrangement, and want polish. He 
has been less ansious togive them intrinsic merit, than ornaments and 
diversified motiri, calealated to excite the seif-love both of singers and 
instrumentalists, who would thus assist in assuring his success. His 
nusic, in facet, mey be compared to an edifice, the ridge of which, beau 
tiled with all the ornaments of sculpture, rests but on a siender foun 
|dation. I has, nevertheless, an irresistible charm. It is coquettish, 
bat amiable. Its defeets are acknowledged, but they are of a captiva- 
| ting kind, His innovations are blamed, and yet the people will return 
to listen to his music? Rossini is said to have retired to Bologna, where 
he hes built a house which might be taken for the temple of Apollo. 
“Unlike Rossini, Beethoven has not been properly appreciated du- 
ring bis life. ‘Too profound and sombre for the vulgar, Le has appear- 
| ed obseure and whimsical. ‘Too independent, and too spirited to be- 
come a courtier, ie has lived in poverty, almost unknown. His ardent 
and energetic mind sought for movement and eapansion; it made him 
pant fora power which he might exercise at will, whereby he could 
| agitate mankiad, and exalt or moderate their possions. This power be 
| bas derived from bis imagination: itis evinced by his immortal sympho- 
| nies, Which aboond in traits of a fiery kind, Living isolated, he has 
examined the movements of his own mind, whether agitated or trau- 
quil. All his works are therefore to be considered in the light of trans- 
} ations of his sentiments andemotions. ‘They partake of the character 
of his animosities, of his sorrows, of bis anger, of his feelings of revepad 
and of bis illusions of bappiness. All his impressions are there o 
fully pictured, reflected as in a magic mirror. What grandeur inhi 
sympuonies, what a magnificent ensemble in the instruments! With 
what art he contrasts powerful masses will delicate and simple passa- 
ges! How well he developes a subject, adding impetuosity to the 
action as it advapces towards the denouement, unlil (be general burst 
takes place ! 

‘Eminent musicians, wherever formed into societies, participating 
in the general feeling of regret, bave paid a just tribute to (he memor 
of that great Ree. Tht the homage was tardy—it was his death 
that slonegalled tt txto existence. That great man wasdelt im his last 
ivusents te sete for ¥ wietnor (1h Raglardeby Wey af -- 
vance upon a work whieh he wes ie Lompor |! . 

“How diftepenty these two-men of geniut hated bean tind. by 
fortune, and by thove whom they bave enriched th abeir c 
tions! How ean we account for this, otherwise than by the impress. 
ion of their characters on their compositions! Each of them has im- 
bued his works with the colouring of bis tastes, his inclinations, his 
habits, and, we may sey, his individuality. The one, yielding to an 
impetuous impulse, bas written without thinking of pleasing, be has 
expressed with passion and force, ideas full of grandeur. Could it be 
expected that fe should be understood by those whom the relased 
habits of suciety have rendered incapable of rising to the contempla- 
tion of truth 1—Certainly not ; therefore it is that his music would ouly 
be felt by minds similarly constitated with hisown, Their number, 
however, has gradually increased, and their testimony has finolly es- 
tablished an authority from which the general assent can no longer be 
withheld. The other, often pleasing, always amiable, has confined 
himeelf to the art of surprising the ear by agreeable melody. In this he 
| hws certainly evinced great talent. But in making ita point of almost 
exclusive attention, he has enervoted his music; the abundance of or- 
naments have necessarily weakened its character. Me has acquired 
greater popularity, because what he has done has proved more gener- 
ally consonant with the taste of his auditors, When Rossini yields tu 
| the caprices of his imagination, it is by a choice of subjects toreign to 
| cach other that he imparts variety to his compositions.—-When Beeth- 
oven seeks variety, he preserves unity, and it is by ingenious turns that 
he reprodaces his original idea under a thousand dilferent forms, thus 
rivetting attention, and incessantly exciting interest. Both resort tu 
(transitions of an onlooked-for kind; but in doing so the oue invariable 
employs the same form, whereas the other always prodaces something 
new and piquant. Both are sometimes incorrect; but the one, simi- 
larly to Glack, falls intentionally into certein faults; the other does so 
merely thtmugh carelessness, and without deriving any advantage from 
those faulty. Both seek to produce great effects Uirougl the number 
of inetrunsentss but with the one, concurrence of all is required in or- 
der to give fallness, and grandeur, and harmony; whereas with the 
other, the iastruments are called in chiefly for the purpose of filling 
up 

‘It would be dificult to add any remark capable of illustrating the 
truth of the comparison drawn bere by the pen of M. Fetis. Wemay, 
however, add a few facts connected with some of his allusions, whici 
' 


| 





i will not pertieps appear without interest. Of late years Beethoven's 
compositions bad become quite unsaleable in the musical market of 
London. His manuscripts have been hawked about from one publisher 
to another, without meeting with a single bidder. Indeed, meny de- 

| clined inenrring the risk of the expenses incidept on the publication, 

leven oo Leing offered the manuseripts gratis. This affords a deplora- 
ble proof of the frivolity of the musical taste now prevalent. No one 
| doubted the superior merit of Beethoven’s compositions ; but it was 
precisely on account of their superior merit that they were unsaleable 
Any thing, on the oiber hand, which bore the name of Rossini, Was 
lsare to be taken up with avidity. His operas, whether good or bad, 
|‘ arranged” in all kind of ways, by professors of eminence as well a4 
vacks of all classes and descriptions, have always me 
vith ready purchasers anda copious tale. The most trivial things 

ken up by every one, though heard at least 5000 times im 
rent ple only because t ey hore Rossini’s name. 

quired the fortune he now enjoys almost entirely in 
nee. lie drowvts d'auteur in that « ouatry, more than any other sour 
of emolament, have enriched him. lodependently of what he 
entiled for his productions at the Lislian Opera at Paris, as well ag 
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at the Academic Royale, he has been, since his arrival in France, in 
the monthly receipt of 700 francs for the number of lis operas adapt 
ed to the French stage, and performing at almost every provincial 
theatre in the country. By lis agreement with the Freneb Govern 
ment, he will be entitled to a pension of 12.000 francs per annum tor 
life, on completing a certain number of works specified. ‘Two operas 
remain to fill up the number; but’ he is allowed some years for their 
construction, and be is at liberty 16 write them in any country he may 
choose for the purpose. It is understood that Kussint will not again 
leave Italy, and thathe will compose his two last works at his retreat 
in Bologna. 
—— 
PERSONAL SKETCH, 
Of the present Attorney General, Sir James 
It would be impossible to place in juxta po-iiion two individuals 
more dissimilar in mind and person, than Messrs. Brougham aod Sear 
det; the former looks, and generafly i 
and is, moreover, as thin as though he lived on the oaten cakesot nis 
own dear Scotland, while the Attorney-Genera! plump and ruddy 
cheeks, amply testify that he has shared in the luxuries of London 


arlet. 


, buried in profound thought, 


and afford ground for inferring that he is one of those easy minded | 


ject 








individuals who have never thought long or deeply on any eu! 
3 watched him attentively —he had a brief in every moton—wilh sell 
possession bordering on non chalance, with asuidued tone, and 
ensy, colloqnial, and rather familiar manner, he addres ed the Court 
obtained what he wanted, opened another briel, and $0 on, till he got 
through the entire bundle, and when he had concluded, looked just as 
fresh aswhen be began. I confess Tthen thought hima very com 
mon-place sort of person, and was astonished thet this was the man 
deemed fit to succeed Erskine, and as some said to eclipse him. LT ielt 
indignant at the idea of a comparison so derogatory to that great man ; 
put then, thought J, this is term—the business of which requires legal 
argument, and practical knowledge, but allords no scope tor the a: 
play of brilliant eloquence and wit, or of thos 
soind, the exertion of which, trials at Nin Py 
appropriately*elicit and require. ‘Throughout term, however, Scarlet 
was, as 1 have endeavoured to describe, going through his vast business 
without the slightest bustle or confusion, stating facts and dates, and 
citing ceses with the mort marvellous accurac y Mis eyes constitute 
the only pecoliarity in his features, they are small and sharp, never 
more than half open, and in a perpetual twinkle. These are lawyer's 
eyes, quick and knowing; and these, the sujectof this sketch trans 
ters with infinite address, from the cosy Justice Parke at one end 
of the bench to Justice Bayley, cast by nature into a lawyer, at the 
other; with these wincing eyes he leads the well-known countenances 
of the judges, anticipates every objection, and meets Justice Bayley 
half way with volume, case, and page: Justice Littledale, when he 
has finished his little bag of dry toast, sometimes ventures upon a gen 
tle admonition, suggesting his modest opinion in a qaiet unpretending 
way, while Lord Tenterden rarely interrupts “ Sir James’ in the pro 
cess of his argument, but listens with complacency and attention 
When the sittings of Nisi Prius commenced, [frequented the King's 
Bench every day, and had ample opportunity of observing the habits 
and peculiarities of the wily advoeste. ‘The extent of bis practice in 
this branch of his profession is enormous; the labour, also, of senior 
counsel in Westminster, in each individual case, is infinitely greater 
than in Dublin; the leader accomplishes every thing—states the case 
examines, crossexamines, and finally speaks to evidence ; a junior 
éan find no opportanity to show off; he may open the pleadings or 
suggest a case in point to his leader in a modest whisper, and there his 
exertions mustend. At first L was almost disgusted at the uniformity 
of Mr, Scarlet’s manner. Ile seemed ineapable of excitement- 
breach ot promise, seduction, defamation, assault, insurance, and bills 
of exchange, succecded one another, and were by him disposed of in 
the same easy manner: he never either rove or sunk—never employed 
“” passionate expression—never evinced the silghtest emolion—never 
indulged in tenderness of speech—never attempted to stir the sympa 
thies, or reach the hearts of jurors, yet strange to say, invariably ob 
tained large dumages, ‘Thenceforward | admired Wideas a skilful and 
esecessful advecato, WY adralvation was confirmed by eontrosttrg bine 
with hits legal pretheren. Denman and Brougham ure stagcered hy a 
pointof law and will at times come to a fall stop from a break In thei: 
evidence—tven the eagle-eyed Ciurney fails in the mawagement of a 
rotten case, from a too palpable anxiety and a suspicious earnestness. 
In cases of such a description it is, (hat Scarlet sionds wnrivalled, and 
not only among his contemporaries, but Lhouestly believe, above all 
the lawyers that ever lived. Nothing can disconcert him even for an 
instant; ao unlucky accident disturbs, no unexpected evidence dis- 
courages him; the presence of mind he displays on these critical 
oveasions is truly wonderful. By an uninitiated spectator his tact is 
neither seen nor understood, simply because it isthe very consum- 
mation of art; but the attornies uoderstand it—they know full well, 
that where any other man would meet a nonsuit, Scarlet will gain a 
verdict. He treads on dangerous ground with sofiness, and handles 
every fact with Jesuitical dexterity. Lathe mildest manner, and with 
his profesional smile, he assures bis Lordship, that his learned friend 
Mr. ate wre | is totally mistaken with respect to the case cited from 
Barnewell and Creswell. Lord Tenterden doubts Sir James's law— 
he gently perseveres, and having at last, persuaded that most learned 
and honest Judge, that there is a pointto go to the jary, bis triumph is 
complete. He has got over the scruples of the Judge—the scruples of 
the Jury he can easily satisfy. He coils himself into the details of his 
case—explains just what he thinks necessary forthe Jury to know— 
glosses over all the rest—anticipates their verdict, because “ he well 
knows they are rational, sober-minded nen’ —vcommanes with them as 
an old friend, in the most unembarrassed strain imaginable ; and they, 
imposed upon by the plausibility and apparent frankaess of his man- 
ner, find according as he bids them. No one who formed his notions 
of a Nisi Prius lawyer on the model of Wallace O'Connell, or Goold, 
ean have aconception of Scarlet. Take the opposite of Goold in 
every particular, and it might give you some idea of his manner. He 
is sly and calm, as Gouldis loud and overbearing. How our lawyers 
do shout and storm at a witness—this may do sometimes; but lam 
“onvinced Scarlet's method is in‘nitely more efficacious. He throws 
a Witness completely off his guard by his mildness—elicits all his case 
requires, and not a scintilla more. In his replies he excels; itis here 
the sagacity and craft of the lawyer produces the most decisive effect. 
He culls out, on the moment, all that is material, from the confused 
evidence of a host of witnesses, never wading through wearisome 
and useless details; he converts suspicions into certaisties, and con- 
nects even the minutest evidence, which can illagtrate or assist his 
onse, evincing a tenacity of memory which is perfectly surprising.— 
Hisaction is peculiar; he never gesticulates, nor does be, Wallace- 
like, excite clouds of dust, by striking the table with vehemence and 
fury. He employs his right handin a little circle, never extending 
his arm to its full length, as ever and anon he beckons the jury with 
two fingers, as if he wished to speak to them hehind the door. Such, 
I have observed to be his invariable action. ‘Now that I have endea- 
voured to enumerate those qualities, which he does possess, I ought to 
mention those which he does not. Well then—he has neither fire, 
nor energy, nor eloquence, nor passion, nor wit, nur humour, nor pa- 
thos. His excellence consists in tact in the management of causes. 
It is vain to expect from Scarlet a single observation fealculated to in- 
struct the understanding, to delight the fancy, or to touch the heart. 
Even though the subjects admitted, he could not indulge in wide, 
enlightened, or philosophical reflection. He thinks—he can think 
only of plaintiff and defendant; he wants a verdict, and nothing but 
a verdict. He is eternally the same; his sympathies seem deadened 
within him ; the misfortunes and sufferings of his client cannot divert 
him from his accustomed course ; the exposure of unexampled villany 
annot fice him with honest indignation, He isa composition of art— 


nan 


joing qualities of 


more frequently and 


| there is nothing natura! about bim. His voice ie measured within a 
certain compass, his action tutored; and sooner might one expect me 
lodious music from an owl, than an ebullition of natura! feeling from 
} the ! ps oi Scariet. 
| = 
SOCIETY IN BRAZIL. 

| From Dr. Watsh's Travels. 

[ We niake another extract from this interesting work.] 

in periodicals, gazettes, and newspapers, the Brazilians are still more 
jadvanced. ia the year 162%, there were 155 periodical papers printed 
j inthe whole Peninsula, of which twenty-five were published in Bra 
zil; viz. filteeu at Kio, three at Bahia, and the rest at Pernambuco, 
St. Paul's, Si. Joao d’el Rey, and Villa Rica. ‘Those at Rio were 
“Imperio do Brezil,” * Diario do Kio Janeiro,”” and “ Journal do 
Commercio,” daily; “ Analista,”’ ‘‘ Aurora Fluminene,” * Astrea 

Courier du Brezii’ (Freach), three times a-week tio Herald 
| (English), a-weeh “Diario dos Deputados 


once ' Malagueta 


i“ D. do Senado, Despertador Constitutionale,” “ Cen Brazi 
| ’ 
| lico,”’ occasionally; “Espelho Diamantino,”’ monthly; * Propaga 
' ve 


dor,” or Annals ot Medicine, Zoology, and Botany, yearly 
Malagueta is the native oame for 4 small species of ca; 


cum, thie 
as this is of all periodical 


W isen it first appeared 


most biting and pungent of all peppers 
itis distinguished for sts bitter personalitic 


it attracted a great deal ol notice, as well for the talent it dee 


played as 
for the persous it attacked. ‘The family of And: ada, When in the 
zenith ot their favour and power, were the objects of its particular 
virulence ; and just at that ime an altenipt was made to @ nate 
the editor. He was wounded, and narrowly escaped with his life 
j and he accused not only them, but the emperor, ag the assassins i 


that one of them + 
marth The 


in the most vehement manner 


proot of this, he showed handkerchief 
| éroy ped, the owner of which was recognised by it 
|} accased, of course, denied the tact 
even Visited bin in person when he was confined 
Nothing, howeve could rem 
persevere mtoth any les 


raneed between the 


Vilh is ' 
[amt 1, he 


a little de 


ve u “wu preions wien 

generally supposed to 
iin pr rio do Brazil, which is 
government, and published at the 
Malavuetas, there is 
the pre 


the organ oft 
imperial printing-office, and the 
part of the freedom 
‘ 


s here to attack the editor by uname, and not bhi 


a constant war and as iti 
{ aper, edi ors 
are every day brought forward in their proper persons. Ina Numi 

ot the [mperio I saw the following passage:— ‘In No. 66 of the 
Malagcueta, which has fallen into our hands. we observe the gratifie 1 
tion with which Senhor May applies to as the epithet tapel; but not 
being able to find the word in auy Portuguese dictionary and 
ignorant of the Jargon which he speaks, we beg of him to ¢ splain his 
meaning, that we may answer him; although experience bas con 
| vinced us that the senbor is one of those persons who never blush 
| when convicted of a lie The Courier du Brezil is written io 
French, and published on Wednesdays and Saturdays. It gives the 
fairest and alinost the only statement of thing passing in the interw 
jand thé news of other countries much more ¢ ypiously than all the 
rest; but it is a ministerial paper, and for that reason bitterly de 
nounced, The Malagueta charges it with being an emissary of the 
French government, sent to invade the country beforehand. "The 
| Farol Paulista, a provincial paper, thinks ita crime not to be forgiven 
that its editor is a and the Aurora denounce 
These opinions are evidences of the exceeding jealousy of 
the people, and their suspicions of al) strangers, as enemies to thew 
jindependence and liberty. ‘he Journal do Commercio, like the 
tat i is printed on wretched paper, and the typography so bad 


he ing 


Frenchman it to the 


| 
| police 
| 
} 


that it is scarcely legible, though it is in more demand than any otber 
| [tis almost entirely Hlled with editals and advertisements, every publi 
| cation containing from 80 to 100. Underthe bead of Noticias Parti 
| culares,’’ one person is informed, that it he does not bring Lack the 
books he borrowed, his name will be made public; another, that a 
particular person wants to speak to him, and warning him ut bis peril 
not to disuppoint; a third, that his stagnant water is very offensive, 
and if he does not throw it out, a neighbour will come and spill it In 
his parlour, Some curious notices also appear fram ladies ;-—“ The 
conker who wee tn the buuse uf Lua da Ooncetcao, in the street of 
Livradio, No. J, and who requested from the senhora some paper to 
write on; and having finished his letter, took from her drawer four 


name in public. The same favour is requested from the geatleman 
who carried away her fan, otherwise his name shall also appear.” 
Distributed frequently with the papers isa loose sheet called “ Cor. 
respondencia ;” it consists of a letter to the editor, attacking some in- 
dividuals with whom the writer has had a dispute ; and it generally 
coutains the most extraordinary libels that ever were published. The 
editor of the paper, who prints and circulates the libel, ineurs no re- 
sponsibility, provided he does not refuse to print and ¢i a libel- 
lousanswer. I send you one or two specimens, whi 
folded up in my newspapers. “ Retribution. —God bei 
call from this world to a better the merchant Joao Pereira 
he being a man of correct life, wished to prove before his dea 
authentic testimony, that be was an honest man, whose ashes s 
be respected; and to that end he inserted the following clause i 
will: —I declare that I always have been a neighbour of the 
chant Jose Loureno Dios, a native of 8. Joao d’E! Rey, with wh 
I lived in close friendship; and for that reason i strictly enjoin my | 
not to demand from him a large debt which he contracted at my 
store, by his constant and daily visits to the bung of a cask of Cata- 
lonian wine ; for it would be a burden to my conscience if what he 
owes me was demanded, since it was the vicinity of my store to the 
said merchant's house that was the real and proximate cause of his 
disgracing himself every day by constant intoxication, by which he 
has directly and indirectly offended all his countrymen. It would, 
therefore, be manitest injustice to receive money for that which ren- 
ders the merchant this day so contemptible in the eyes of all fellow- 
citizens.’ Osx ov the Orrenpen.’ 
“ Senhor Editor of the Astrea, I sign this with a cross, because I 
can neither read nor write.—I was living peaceably in the district of 
the city of Rezende, where one Simao de Roza wished to get posses- 
sion of my farm; and when I would not surrender it, he proceeded 
to denounce me with false accusations, by persons be had under his 
thumb. There is a Padre Marriano Joze de Roza, a brother of the 
same Simao, who resembles bim in every respect. Yes; it was this 
padre, or rather this monster, that in his own name denounced me, 
saying, that I had uttered calumnies against his imperial majesty; on 
which I was taken up, and sent to this city under a guard.” After de- 
tailing a number of false accusations uttered by this padre against indi, 
viduals, and enumerating several whom he atiacked in Order to assas- 
sinate, as, though a minister of the gospel, he goes about with arms in 
his hands, he continues—*“ but I will not detail the lewdness of this 
monster, how many unmarried women he lived with, nor his amour 
with the wife of Francisco de Sylva, his comrade, &c.; or how he 
sued at law the same patient Francisco, under the pretext of his hav- 
ing burned eleven feet of acoffee plantation. The monster also in- 
vited to his house bne Anna Ferreira, and gave her a portion of land 
near himself, where she had the misfortune to bring ber daughter, a 
child of eleven or twelve years old,” &c. After detailing a number 
of similar things, and in the coarsest language, and pointing out, in 
words not fit to be translated, bow he ought to be used, as he himself 
| bad used an unfortanate mulatto, whom be suspected of stealing his 
| hens, be concludes—* But [ cannot tell you in one letter all the atro- 
cities perpetrated by a priest who says he isa minister of God; but 
who, saving your presence, sir, is really a minister of the devil.. 
* Juaquim »4 Jozr.” 
These libels constitute a considerable portion of the literary enter- 
|tainment of Rio. Jn passing through the streets in the morning, after 

















milreis in gold, a bank note for eight milreis, and a pair of silk stock- | 
ings, is requested to restore the articles, if he does not wish fo see his | 





— _ - _—— ——— 
the issne of the hewspapers, I constantly saw groups of neighbour, 
asseintied in some shop and one of them sitting on the counter, 
ing a sheet of this Correspondencia to the rest. It often Lappens ther 
the man attacked is one of the party, who never thinks of aby othe 
redress than a reply of similar se urrility. This correspondence 4j, 





feaq 


plays sometigies extraordinary traits of natura! feeling on some poin 
and the estiimaiion in which different objects are beid. By the eo. 


stitutional code, a treed man cannot be an elector 


; and to remove th 
iatputation 


and to entitle them to the elective franchise, whix h the 
Brazilians prize very high, they sometime produce very extraord ; 





certificates. A Cotonel Joaquim Francis Cas Chagas Catete x 
cundidate in his parish for that honour; and a Manoel de Sousa 8) 
a4 chandler, objected to him that he was a freed man A long 
rious correspoudence ensued, which amused the counters of Ryo 
everal mornings: and at length it ended in the colonel}! producir : 
certificate of his hantism L certily that in the year 1780 It AP itise 


and placed the | youlon the ¢ 
| Francisea das ( 
yitimate, and b 


iild Joaquim, the illegitimate son ; 
ages, afree mulatto woman, unmarried, herself j 
iplised in the pas 


ish of S. Joao, of an unkn 


wo the 
md then aservant in the house of the Kev. Joaquim Gasanoe . 
FPizuciredo sin the Bairro da Caturra, of this paris! A 
‘Avteerto Carta Aves 
The colonel concludes this tri mphant refutation of + enemie 
by this declaration :- Jam the chief of my family; 1 hold the bh 


nx Of cGlonel inthe first regiment of the line; 
e ties of blood, by the function « 
honour of an officer 
And this he does by 


st 


and [ am bound | 
yy ment, and hy+ 
uttered against me 
proving thathe was the natural son of a mule 
ryvant maid; herself the 

In Bea where » many in his siation are 
of their own families 
by ¢ 


f my bigh emp! 
thus to refute the calumuies 


natural daughterol on unknown fathe 


3 Leaselves the found 
respectable descent is but little regerded, exce 
elew who have aclaim to it jut [ doutt if there could be {nm 


rT 
ao0ngst the humblest class in England a man who would ec 


bis right toa vote by such an ¢ ‘posure 


1 


Phi a curious picture of a liberty of the press! The following 
more general. 1 

t ’ 

T hye ‘ " epers of Rio are rathe; repulsive im thew eddres: 
and ittle d sed to take trouble, that a customer is often induce 
to le the shop, by the careless way in Which he is treated. Thy 

ence in nd of sedentary games of chance, such as cards «: 
Iraugthits nd en engage al them on thew counters I have son 


times gone } 


1 At those mes | purchase an article 


and the people 
) mterested in their game. that they would not leave it to atten4 
to me and sell their goods 


Aere & 
They are, however, honest and corre 
fh their dealings, and bear good moral characters. ‘Their charit 
oundless, as appears by the sums expended on different object 
the irmandeades or brotherhoods which they form. They are, as 
as | have heard generally speaking, good fathers and husbands 
thei families are brought up Wilh strictness and propriety It is pie 
ing to see them walking ont together, the corpulent parents going | 
fore, and the children and domestics following in their orders. The 
women are fond of black, wear no caps, but a black veil is genera 
thrown over their bare heads, which hangs down below their bos 
ind back; and as it is generally worked and spotted, it mekes 
laces look, at a little distance, as if they were covered with by 
patches. They always wear silk stockings and shoes, and are ; 
ticularly neat and careful in the decorations of their feet and lev 
| which are generally small and well shaped. The boys of this rar 
are remarkably obliging; when I saw any thing among them tha 
seemed curious, and | expressed a wish to look at it, they alwe 
pressed it on my acceptance with great good nature, and seem 
pleased at an opportunity of gratifying me. ‘The Brazilians, in ar 
difficulty or danger, make vows to perform certain sets, in token 
their gratitude to Providence if they are extricated. These vow 
| they religiously keep, and they are sometimes productive of great w 
happiness. The patrona, or master of a boat, in which | used to crow 
j (he bay, was a remarkable good-looking man. He was once ove 
j taken by a storm in the same place, and made a solemn vow, that | 
| he reached the shore, be would marry the first disengaged woman be 
met. He faithinlly kept his word; connected bimself with a person 
| We knew nothing about, who proved to be a vile character, and b 
domestic Comtorts are forever embittered. They are not indisposed 
to hospitality, and they constantly accept inviiations from stranger: 
but seldom ask them in return. ‘Yhis arises from the exceeding de 
Gviency of their domestic economy. A Brazilian never keeps a store 
of any thing in his house ; but even those of the highest rank send to 
a neighbouring venda for whateve: they want, in the smallest quer 
tities, and only when they want it. They sever purchase more a! « 
lime than a pint of wine, or a few ounces of sugar or coffee ; on 
this, they say, is, because if they laid in a store, if would be impos: 
ble to prevent their slaves from getting at, and consuming it. Wher 
the slave goes for the article, he takes up any thing he can lay bis 
hand on tocarry itin. I have often seen one of them returning from 
a venda with a china tureen full of charcoal under bis arm, and a #1 
ver cup on lis head, holding a few louse candles. Some trades ar 
associated in a manner scemingly as incongruous. On many shop: 
you see written vidrose xa, giass and tea: intimating that the shop 
keeper is both a glazier and a grocer. Some, however, are battery 
approximating to ® more natural association, and have added china 
their glass, and sell both tea and tea-cups. The avocations of ber 


are also ee various They vend and prepare “ortoiseshe 
} lo make combs hey bleed and draw teeth as usual ; and so Gar are 


only employed in business connected with their calling, as barber 
surgeons. But besides that, they exclusively mend silk stockings, an¢ 
are remarkable for the neatness with which they sole and vamp them 
I never passed a barber's shop that I did not see him, when not other 
wise engaged, with a black silk stocking drawn on one arm, and b 
other emplyed in mending it. They are, besides, the musiciaus 
the country, and are hired also to play at church doors during festi 
vals. All the persons who compose the bands on these occasions e** 
barbers. Over the middle of every shop is an areb, on which are *0" 
pended the different articles for sale. [aa barber's shop, the arch 
always huog round with musical instruments. ‘This association ¢ 
trades was formerly the usage in England, when the Jute and cithers 
were always found in a barber's shop, to amuse the customers of bet!’ 
condition, who came to be trimmed, as they are now presented wi 
a newspaper; or sometimes to alleviate the pains of a wound, which 
the barber, in his avocation of surgeon, was probing or dressing. But 
the remains of those customs which have entirely gone out in Europe 
still linger in America among the descendants of those who originally 
brought them over. It is highly creditable to the citizens of Rio, the 
no native beggars are ever seen in their streets. The onby persons o 
| that class I ever was accosted by, were foreign sailors, particular!’ 
| Eoglish and North Americans, who often attacked me, complainin; 
| rudely that they were out of employment; they bad all the appea 
ance of being worthless, intemperate fellows, whose poverty was the 
own fault. All the natives in distress are fed and clothed by the dif- 
terent irmandades of citizens, or by the convents; and it is a pleasing 
sight to see the steps of religious edifices filled, at stated times, with 
poor people disabled by age or infirmity, and the good Samaritan 
walking among them, distributing food and raiment as they require 
them. It is also much to be commended, that no women of bad ch? 
jracter are ever seen in the streets, eitherby day or night, so as to be 
known as such. ‘The decency and decorum of this large town, in (bi 
respect, is particniarly striking to those who have be@m eccustomed ' 
| the awiul display of leentiousness which besets them in the stree 
and public places of Paris and London 





' ean we 

|REVIEW OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY AT PARIS 
From the Marquis of Londonderry's “ War in Germany 

+ We at length come to the crisis, the downfall of Nepoleoa le 
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Deighbour, —_—_— 
iMter read and the shouts of the Parisian rabble. when the cor juerors of | 
PPens thar e entered the capital Soon after, the allied sovereigns, with | 
aby Othe e excep Emperor Austria, paid a visit to London; | 
idence ¢ ry the n to Paris preparatory to rej iring to Vienna, re 
ME poin jihe ianaod Austrian armies ; with the account of the tor 
by the en. ' vh shall conclude 
et vet lt was ther on the Yih or 1Ut f September 1215. that I lv 
Which + to the great review he Russian army, tor whic 
raord " 4 ! en making for nee amonth before. The num 
tele w yf f itected was t lerable, that uu nol easy to 
“aS em space sufficien mallior the parade movements 
ne ew was at length effected; and they mustered when we 
tk em avaliry, 132.000 intantry, and 240 pieces of cant 
Juci vas mace } i trom f 1 returns, W 1 were ven to the 
I} eigns who present I was ac ied by my es-de 
jules Sir LB va, Colonel Harr ( n Coarl Wood 
érself { oug { mularise espe all ‘ ices of M Jolin 
vn fa ‘ f th elen office, who was >with ove This gentle 
Calves had been attached to all my fortunes sit thet ne m aud 
.' i then (rermany His constant aud uaren ne labouria 
Aves gi var 6 and Vv j ous Correspondence with the 
ne { ment Ir er can too highly apyre at and 
I the b wa t j k c mind " Vieg ‘ 
bound t i te ul lowe to exer and zeal 
ind ty S il u va I m) y having ue t 
ninety tion Vertu in uner tl sowed his active and 
8 Mule zeal eat cause of gallantry, aod his devotion to the 
nm fat e 
found Phe d exceedingly sultry, but tolerably clear ; and the spot 
'd, exce the sarters first assembled, to have a sort of a bird’s eye 
| be f was ma in the ce eo!a e plain, near 
t 1,a@s! ' mm ¢ Ti Several English i 
t the P D i 1 t persons of 
wit a Ving bvele ind mace parties to pro 
edd-vs ‘ " were L Castier Combermere, Grat 
» induces M vi Fi ence io names it 
» F t » enumerate I race i; vost brilliant and 
cerdss ele 
ve son | Ol the field, s« of the ladies rode in company 
B pe P e x chiefs; and English beauty was signalised by the 
tO attend j { a presenti i j black charger to one of 
ae country we } fo car her through the ceremonies ol 
ba jn4 byt “ne tly underst od the feeling that recalle 
eet kt ei nies | stables i e following morning 
re, we 4 fog-stall ef " ed on the top of the hill, having an ensign 
nds fy t n i arris { ere s at the spot We 
is ‘ t seve clock ‘ teight the King of 
ing ( j iders-in- 4 the allied armies, the 
‘se. The hassade 4 swe tf Lurop and many of their 
ener Prime mini witl veral of e Frenne ] sis, and an immense 
irl t i «A A to ascend the height 
kes On { ( vere at the fixed upon tor ther 
hi ens foried, and a alvo of guns announced their | 
re e: an e Russian army then assembled was seen drawn 
wid le in three ‘ nding { ss the eve could reach The sun 
inier ered or arn ind on drawn res of the cavairy to @ 
em tha tance t peared almost ima The eye had scarcely time 
fj alwe mprehena ust @ spect e he na ng (e gun ore d from thi 
seems bt wh J wasthe signal for three hurralis from the troops 
, nm ar ve ut thi stant day these irral sound trest y inmy eare ' 
oken md gur ie | s ceneral ite The canaon and mus 
se VOM try began at " and the fire ran a » the three extended line 
real wu Wiig more iacily than any bige could have done the vast 
to croe a (hey occ ued by the distant flashes and retiring sound of the 
‘e ove isketry { Gra ly how long a time wa necessary tor three 
y, that inds trom | salutu zg tens of thousands. 
iran t ‘We rode down the bill, and the Russians broke from their lines inte 
| perso and colamne of regiments: and no one but a soldier can conceive 
and + e be auly of thts great simultaneous change A spot was then Gaed 
lisposed yn for these masses to march by the sovereigns ; and the Emperor 
ranger Russia putting Limee!{ at the head of the leading regiments, thus 
ling de rmed in ex marched past, and saluted the I mperor of Austria 
Sa store 1 King of Prussia; then placing himself by their side to see the 
send | tof the army goby. The whole of the day was only sufficicat to 
t quer ve time for a re-lormation into line, and an opening of rauks, along 
ore at a shich the cavalcade of monarchs and their immense suit rode. 
e; of The Fanpe of Russia appeared greatly vecupied with the 
Mposs Duke of Wellington (who wae at this period our ambassador at Paris 
W her © if anxiou his opinion of what was passing before them; and 
lay b s whole attention was given to him when not taken up with his fair 
ag [ro : mpanions, who rode on both bis flanks. Thus closed the first day, 
da si never to be forgotten ly those who witnessed the grand military dis- 
des ar play it presente Great dinners at different bivouacs were given on 
y shops e ground; and my party of ladies and friends will make me long 
p shop vember e day The Duke of Wellington and Sir Low ry Cole, 
batter'y id various mi itary friend met rether in the evening at my quar- 
hina ters, full of admiration of movements they had seen; and I wel) 
of be emember the Duke of Wellington saying to me, ‘ Well Charles, you 
iseshe id | never saw euch a sight betore, and never shall again: the preci- 
bar are ol the pente of those tro ps was more like the arrangements 
barber ef a theatre than those of such army.—Il never saw any thing 
gs, and ke it 
» them Much, however, as the Duke was struck with the extraordinary 
t other erfection of the Rassian formations, he was by no means satisiied with 
and b eir slowness; and I remember a remark from lim, ‘that bis little | 
iaue my would mo vund ther iny direction whilst they were effect- 
ig fest neg a ' an opinion which all who heard it re-echoed 
DNs are Ont morn y ity great army heard divine service it 
ore sur russes Of DUANW each ; and e following Gay the Emr ror ected 
arch n them 10,000 men t e added to his guards, 
ion <p 
the 
~— LONDONIANA. 
“d wi MOKI PESTILENCE.—LOCALITIES 
whe Vhen ft my D sie ‘ } with its canopy of and 
Bat t or weeks ti eering, though sickly sunbeam of a 
urope r, which the country is enjoying—wit en metr »politans 
pinay e forced to transact hasit by candle-light even al noon day 
o, the ey have that they are in the most vest of 
pS 6 tropol i that ) ge nneys contr ste two-thirds 
culari¢ the uw r el yner vel t j tstto 
lainin; ny thing ¢ ‘ r j ch em 
ippea y ast \™ ! yf I aman ¢ en 
ys the et ‘ ; j {to weak tha er t 
he dif- mm tf ‘ ’ * ‘ Yet ther i ymet ) 
easin’s amd in be tw t ave to y that Lo 
|, with don ta the F E , ‘ant. am 
aritan ‘ tr | lie lf the } 
equire calphur be ‘ 2 e { 
d cha j el j f inf “ mar 
to be were arly j e or tripe Jiseases of the 
in tt ti (ler are not )d are, therefore, an ad 
nedt geou ' for «we the piag and the dead- 
sire Il am hether t ' ym if it can be proved 
t mr vers ha r » do im the affair, the argu 
I ft kn ¢ 
RIS In ‘ ry t therefor af © any g gloo 
vie eme trom ‘ more 
a tory part of the ar 
! gumen i my life has been 
f passe beyond the sound of 





| ing down towar 


Bow-bells, and am now writing in the sunbeams at noon this 6th of 

swear no inhabitant of Fleet-street, on the 
Dunstan's Church opposite, not ten yards | 
The subject of each of my lucubrations is dictated by the | 
accicent ot the anda mention of the accustomed fogs in the | 

excited my pen to action 
historical statements ol 


December, when I dare 
Temple side, can espy St 
distant 
ininute, 
newspapers has,in the present instance 
Furthermore, | had lately been looking 
t Visils which 


into 


Pr slrie ne 


seemed almost periodically to pay to the 
time, and [fancied that I saw ia the stratum 
of smoke which in wioter always lies beneath that of the stinking 
inarsh-fog, and at other times mingles with it, the great preventive ot 
these ravages which formerly made London as feartul a residence as 
the plague does Grand Cairo at present here is not a garment, nor 
1 thing capable ol hat is not saturated 
country, ever so tal 
that comes from Lon 


wetropolis in the olden 


imbibing almosphene particles, t 


with Coal-smok¢e so thatthe tnhabilant of the 


distant, can easily nose out the article or letter 


don—the lone detects tt 
uncandid, however, did T not 
pest Which lormeriy 


sands iniis cities, is no 


stmei 
I should te 


this my theory, that the 


idmit, in opposition to | 
Ilollund and de | 
longer heard of in that country. | 


This would seem to intimate that the superior warmth and dryness of 


Visted 


stroyed the 


dwelling-bouses and el} thing have arresied the progress of the marsh 
fever iv countri and that its great friend was the want of com- | 
fort and luxury Let the good people of London or Amsterdam use 
earthen floors again, covered a foot deep with damp rushes, mats for 
beds, and the hard coarse fare by which life was formerly supported | 


ind per 


japs the marshes of Essex and Kent would again generate in 
London @ more exasper 


ited disease than their present intermittent 
(fatal as it now that of Walcheren, and the 

Dutch levels, would change into a severer character in the crowded 
cities of Holland, so that a northern plague would appear, sweeping | 
off its thousands of victims upon every attack. In the isolated dwell- 
ings of the country the simple intermittent will not change in its cha 
racter; but introduce it human in the 
midst of tts natural ypwided, ill-fed, filthy, in houses exhaling 


is Within its limits,) while 


into @ Vast mass of beings, 
i 
calon, ef 


ss, and it isto be presumed that its character would assume a } 
deeper virulence The plague of London attacked the plump, well 
fed citizens lasi; tt began its ravages, aod raged fiercest, among the , 4 


poor in the dirtiest alleys 

It is not foreign from the plan of my “ Londoniana” to go a little | 
farther into a subject which involves a good deal of mystery, more 
especially as the pest of 1665 was said to have been different from | 
that which preceded it, and termed the “ sweating sickness,” and was 
evidently communicated by contact only ; for such as shut themselves 
up ion pertect seclusion in their houses, escaped with impunity, The | 
City fire could have bad nothing to do ia preventing its return, lor the 
city was atiacked last, and the out-parishes in which it began and | 
where it raged most fiercely, were untouched by the devouring ele 
ment. [am of opinion we must look to other causes for the non 
returo of this terrible scour whether it 
was generated in the metropolis, or imported from abroad, was the | 
smoke of the coal fires, which it is 
forbidden to be used: the Ledward I. to this effect 
Thus, depressing to the spirits, and odious to the senses, as the masses 
ol dense smoke are, which hang over the metropolis in a fine frosty 
winter's day, there is the consideration that they ere useful, to com- | 
pensate for the evils they oecasion. 

Loudon was originally built in fens and marshes, the rising 
vered with lorests 
nected by a slip 


v»e; and one of its greatest foes, 


curious 
edict of 


enough, were anciently 
re is an 


fear being co ) 
narrow, with that of Woolwich, stretch 
ls the mouth of the Thames; while the fens of Fins- 


with the Essex marshes ou the opposite bank 


more or les 


bury were connected 


| A huge sea-wall, the gigantic labour of an unknown era, prevents the | er the surface than six feet. 


|aportionof it entering into 


jer ot the great plague, “ 


| among them, 


grounds | (he population. 
The Surrey side was a morass, con- | Church-yard, they dug a great pit forty feet in length, fifteen or sixteen 
he Surrey ’ , } 3 2 6 





rooms, too, were so low, thata very tall man with his hat on coald 
hardly stand upright. ‘The lower floors of the houses seem to have 
been the bare earth, on which itis probable the rushes were trodden 
in, and always in a state of decomposition, while dirt was everywhere 
observable. In the reign of James the First, the precincts of the 


' Court were so filthy, that the ladies who were in the habit of attend- 


ing it, complained of bringing away with them certain insects whieh 
are now found only on the backs of the filthiest poor, L mean no 
disprragement to this most high and mighty prince asa native of a 


| northern country, the inhabitants of which are said not to be famous 


fortvo many ablutions. I believe dirty habits to have been prevalent 
among our city ancestors, and a distinguishing trait in the character of 
the ** good old times.” ‘Then there were few or no sinks or sewers in 
ihe great city; and every species of filth accumulated in corners, and 
even in the middle of the streets. Coal was only partially used as late 
as 1010; it caused the fashionable inhabitants of the court part of 
town fo let slip many @ jeer at the City people on account of their 
adopting it, Old Pish-street is distinguished, on the authority of Sir 
W. Davenant, for its peculiarities of every kind, and all seem fayoura- 
ble to the spread of disease, if not to its generation. The effluvia of 
the sick in one house could ye escape into the atmosphere without 

another. ‘Thus the ravages of the pesti - 
lence were more extended than would otherwise bave beeu the case ; 
and Death doubled the vietime which were daily born to the gulphs 
that had been dug to receive the festering remains of his victims. 

This recalls to my recollection the localities noticed for their con- 
nexion with these fatal visitations, for some cause or other, but prin. 

pally as the scenes where the burried rite of sepulture was performed 
by the living with fear and trembling, lest during labour at the com 
non grave 

“ The buried drag the buriers.”’ 

Lhisis by no means partial exaggeration. “One cart,” says arecord- 
going up Shoreditch, was forsaken by the dri- 
vers, or being left to one man to drive, he died in the sireet, and the 
horses going on overthrew the cart, and left the bodies, some thrown 
out bere, some there, ina dismal manner, Auother cart was, it seems, 
found in the great pit in Finsbury-fields, the driver being dead, or 
ving gone and ebandoned it, and the horses running too near, the 
cart fell in, and drew the horsesin also.” The driver's whip being 
found among the bodies, it is most natural to suppose that he died 
One must, however, admire the dauntless spirit of the 
uevivors; for dead bodies never remained unburied for want of per- 
sons to fulfil the last offices of humanity, 

But to the localities connected with the plague—the upper end of 
Drury-lane, or some one of its alleys nigh Long-acre, seems to have 
been the spot where the last great pestilence broke out. Odions and 
filthy enough now, it was probably ten times worse then. St. Giles's 
was the original seat of the Infection, and much mention is made of 
the spotted fever and plague raging there first: a fit soil, if we may 
Judge from appearances, for a pestilence at present. ‘There can be no 
doult this spotted fever and the plague were the same; the former 
was only a milder type of the latter, 

The principal record left of the burial-places of the dead, now for- 
goiten by the public, as they tread over them with unreflecting foot- 
‘leps, informs us that, in 1348, no less than fifty thousand persons 
were interred on the spot where the Charter-house stands. ‘They pe- 
rished during a pestilence that scarcely left a tenth person alive out of 
“In the parish of Aldgate,” says Defoe, “in the 


‘ 


in breadth, aud nine deep ;" this was afterwards increased to twenty 
feet deep, for they were tired of digging holes in which only fifty or 
siaty bodies could be interred, and no bodies were allowed to be near- 
Into this great pit one thousand one hun- 


marshes from inundation by the Thames; yet of this work, more use- | dred and fourteen bodies were flung in a fortnight only. “ The mark of 


| ful than the pyramids, and perbaps as durable, tradition has left no 
'name of the author Thus the site of the modern Babylon was like 
the ancient, and particularly liable to fevers, which ia hotter climates 
would have borne a type of greater exasperation. The effect of the 
marshes is observable at different seasons in the eastern partal present. 
| ‘Titer fever approaches into suburbs nearest the marshes; sometimes 


| hat « few houses breadtl tn, at others the length of whole streets, as the 
neler agency is more or less favourable. 


In tike manner, th 
the warmer climates of Rome we find the marsh opisance traversing 
| within certain bounds that can be there more commie? defined. 
Who, then, will say if is not possible that marsh-fever, introduced into 
a crowded, filthy, iil-fed population, might not alter its character, and 
a contagious pestilence arise from the seeds it may sow, appearing 
perhaps in a season when the customary presence of the marsh 
| disease could scarcely be perceived, or in other words, in the season | 
least favourable to its action. 
aitack of pestilence on the metropolis which I recollect 
read a record of, was in 961, and it is described as a fever, | 
its were very lrequent 


lof the 
* 






Its 
| eight out of ten persons. 
Europe, aud not to have subsided in this country for ten years. In | 
1487 the metropolis was again visited with a more than common 
attack of mortality, and thousands perished, In 1487 the pest is | 
called the sweating and said to destroy life in twenty-four 
hours. By many this disease was said to be new, but it is probable it 
was the old pestilence in a different form. Ia 1517 it is said again to | 
have made dread{ul ravages. From this time the city began greatly | 
to increase. It wes nearly half a century afterwards in 1564, before 
the sickness attacked the city formidably again, and 20,000 persons | 
were carried off by it. It came again in 1603. Its violence was 
greatest between March and December, and it destroyed 30,561 per 
sons, which was a far less number than in many preceding visitations, 
in proportion to the increase of population It is said not to have 
been extinct until 1611. Yetin 1626 and 1627 it appeared again, and 
destroyed 35,000 persons in twelve months; and in the great plague 
of 1665 no less than one hundred thousand persons perished from it. 
from 1003 to 1665 the disease was never 
wholly extinct, and the same thing had probably been the case for | 

Iluw are we to account for these singular visitations but 

y the supposition were inherent, or local, always ex- 

g. but only capable of extended action under particularly favourn- | 
imetanuces, “ h are no longer? in existence? It is in this 

of the subject that we can reconcile these visitations. The | 

s will tell us that it was imported in a bag of cotton, or * 
| bale of cloth, but common-sense revolis at euch an absurdity; how 

comes it that for J65 years since, our merchant-ships have trafficked in 

{ very flocu . and have | 

never imported any of them? The real trath seems to be, that such 
s everywhere exist, with favouring circumstances in the mode 
of living, in site. and to call them into action, but that 
rendered inert by the operation of incidental causes, an 1 that 
annoyances in London has been one of its 
I do not mean by this that founderies and steam-engines 
hould not be made to consume their own smoke, but 
je quantity of the salpourods annoyance ts A positive benefit, and, 
with super or cleanliness, sire d 


ility of any future visits from the 
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Ii appears ¢ vident that 


aces belore 


that the causes 


e cre 
mone 


view 


contagion 


: ‘ eer | 
of the most terrible diseases, in all clime 


temperature 
iney are 

: of the great greatest 
encn63 
that a reasona 
d reand 


atone . i if] 
com bine aring, and cry ho 


us, completely exciudes the FOURYU 
nost terrible of ; 
The streets of London formerly excluded a free circulation of air, 


The houses almost met and 


human calamitie 


unless when high winds were prevalent . 
touched at the roofs, each story projecting over the one beneath it 
built of wood. Then the streets were so narrow and 
crooked, that an old writer inquires whether they were not built be- 
fore carts were invented, as wheelbarrows could only be used in them 
The houses were totally unlike each other in size and ornament, a hovel 
| standing nexttuapalace. In one thing only they agreed,—namely, 
ieir overhanging floors; so that the people in the garrets could el- 
most sbake hands across from window to window. ‘The stories, o1 


snd ali being 


i 
| 
i 
| 


| with another spot in Shoreditch, 


This pest is farther said to have devastated | ground, 


} ‘ * . 
does pot relate to himself (who died in 1731), it can only have rela- 


this pit,” says the foregoing writer, ‘ was many years to be seen in the 
cborchyard, on the surface, lying in length parallel with the passage 
which goes by the west wall of the churchyard, out of Houndsditch, 
and turos east egain into Whitechapel, coming out near the Three 
Nuns Inn.” 

Bunhill Sets, stit a burying-ground, was another spot first used. 
from the eharchyards Yeing filled to an overflow. This vast cemetry 
is well worth 4 visit fram the curious, beiug the largest In the thetropo - 
lis. A history.of it, andthe most moted individuals interred there, 
was not long ego advertised, but has never, I believe, teen pu ° 

Many of these burying-grounds were soon covered with buildings, 
egeene | haw soon the fate of our common nature, even under 
the most striking circumstances, ceases to interest survivors. A plece 
of ground in Goswell-street, used for interment daring the Plague, 

was soon built over, and cannot now be traced; and thts is the case 
“The upper ead of Hand-alley, in 
| Bishopsgate,” says Defoe, “is a place I cannot mention without much. 
regret. It was, 1 remember, but two or three years after the plague 





In 1348 it is said to have destroyed | had ceased, that Sir Robert Clayton came to be possessed of the 


It was reported, how true I know not,hat it fell to the Kin 

for want of heirs, all those who had any right to it being carried off 
by the pestilence; and that Sir Robert Clayton obtained a grant of it 
from Charles the Second.”’ He then goes on to say, after observing 
how soon it was built over, “that the first house built upon it was a 
large fine house, still standing, which faces the street or way now cal- 
led STend-alley.” He further says, that the houses northward, in the 
same row, “are built on the ground where the poor people were 
buried; and the bodies, on opening the ground for the foundations, 
were dug up, some of them remaining 0 ew to be seen, that the 
women’s skulls were distinguished by their long hair, and of others the 
flesh was nét quite perished, so that people began to complain loudly 
against it, and some suggested that it might endanger a return of the 
contagion.” ‘The writer then farther observes, that these bodies were 
thrown into a deep pit, to the number of two thousand, “which is 


| now to be kuow®, in that itis not built upon, bat is 4 passage (o anu- 


ther honse af the upper end of Rose-alley, just against the door of a 
mecting-bouse, &c. and the ground is palisadoed off from the rest of 
the pasenge io alittle square.’ There, it appears, lic the two thousand 
at this day. 

Five or six other locations ere named by the same writer in the pa- 
rish of Stepney. It is curious that, during the whole time, the Que- 
hers eontinued to bury in their own grounds: when Solomon le 
who had predicted the plague as a judgment, (running naked —— 

ul 


| the streets crying, day and night, “O the great and the dren 
| God?” 


had lust bis wife, she was interred in the Friends’ burying- 
ground. , 

One word upon this singular work of Defoe’s. H tsextremely pro 
bable that hegither put together what Se heard from his parents and re 
latives, and picked ap from the accounts of parish officers, or that he 
obtained from some one a rough journal, giving it that verisinitlitude 
which is so singular a trait in his works; for he does not mean to say 
that he sew these things himeelf. He places the initials H. F. to show 
that another than himself is supposed to speak. He says, moreover, 


| in giving an account of the new places of interment used during the 


pestilence, when mentioning a piece of ground in Moorfields, “ by the 
going ioto the street now called Old Bethlem,”’ “that the author of 
this journal lies buried in that very r— being at his own desire, 
bis sister having been buried there afew years before.” How came 
this passage into the body of the book, if it relates to Defoe? If it 


tion to some one (‘the ettizen"”) from whom he obtained the memo- 
randoms and information he lays before the reader, and which he 
most likely embellished and put in order for the press, or wholly re- 
cast. ‘There was no motive for this interpolation by others. If it ex- 
ists in the first edition of the history, which mine is not, a that of 
1754, it was hardly necessary for the purpose of deceiving his read 
ers, who must have known that Defoe was but two years old at the 

time of which be writes. I thiak it probable thet a5 be had Selkirk’, 
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adventures for ile hint of Crusue, he had some diary, or memorandum 


of another, for this celebrat /, and ju tly celebrated narrative, to 








which he added what facts lie recollected to have ard in hit 
tif and what be could obtain from otuers "| je storv o i! 'y We 
and his wife, of the piper, aad of the joiner, are not tovention 
bear the impress of fact. He was not trying at fiction in it, b 
he gives the parish return, and many parts lars in which he might be 
contradicted by living individuals, There were doubtless many pet 
sons living in London when the book appeared, it 1722, who were 
eighty yours ol age nd ich must have eon between twenty and 
thirty years old at tue time oi the pesthen , aod any others had 
' ud the ti ¢ ii4 horro from ther paren Il swevert 
this may be, we are ince | Detour ot it the t ‘ft 
Ji most aut! tic, recor U AP 1 ‘ ‘ ug 
hiimeell could a inve with j it | Ihe | u if 
i , t tat ter ' yt K 4 
J fear my reader n ik d t! { Lor 
dor i} and « ue yt ere iu 4p) le inue i 
ul real titie ol Lond 
i oe 2 
THE LATE SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES 
From the last (duarl y We 
Ven rof the Life and Public Service r J ! yrd Raffle 
rR wye., particularly iafl Governum ) j l Inll 
lo/ Beucoolen ¢ d ils De; deus inidé } Lb) W 
London, 1630 
W iru e py il ott Vern W 
most gratilymg nature It is delightlulto meet with s MK, & 
Hing #@ part « ' rid from whee vi i ed tu 
erin crueltios, tyranny, and m i aisin 
ters ! philar op live benevol ! 
i ti moral and religious improvement 
; hu nrace a é herein dispia } I 
al Ny any work worthy of bei ‘ ' v 
a ile it be that ot Bishoyo Leb rece j 
tf whieh it may be pluced asa ompanior 
uany points ol fr mblance beiween the ; ‘ ough 
ley lope 1 under wi lely different circumimetance 5 OT 1 n 
t Lrilliant genius, improved by all the advan tie and 
embellished by a highly refincd taste Rall porn in a smile 
pnere ol lle, received ily a common edi n ato { 
suburban sch sols called scude n Ib i! inlike ! ry 4 el the 
circumetances of birth aud education, we find in bot! 4 i ery ex 
traordinary talents, the same benevolent disposit he same kindlh 
leeling--the same cheertulness of tem] and bioyancy of 
wnirit ia the same unweariedoess in d ggood. ‘Tl mith of 
‘ mm and strength ol attachment, which er en andu the 
Jomestic circle, the yugh all the relations of husband, f ‘ snd triend 
equally distinguished both of these memorable nen 
By lar the greater portion of this volume consists of letters from Sir 
f alles to various friend the iginea vin é collected, by 
iis widow, from those to whom they were addy bat all hi vu 
papers ot every le eriplion, relating to bis government in Sumatra 
were destroyed when the sh }) was burnt in whtel ‘ ret ! 
Lgland "Those collected as above, Lady Ref paced ta or 
md counected by short ¢ Aplanatory noice nd observation ' 
manne nd style of which modesty and alil \ e equ vi 
Qn the whole, then, Sir Stamford Rales is his own LI er. J 
is this disadvantage, that these familiar letters had most o er eeu 
wriitea on the spur of the moment, as Opportunities occurred, and evi 
dently were never intended to meet tl pula eye lL y e, the 
i” not to be looked atin the light of atu d compo iwhie 
words are weighed and sentence mea ed The « pensat iis 
that, in the fulland tree cope of familiar correspor ! we have 
ll the freshness and warmth of triendship, ex; 1 in sentimes 
poured forth directly from the heart. We much re t that the letter 
ol love and affection addressed by sit tamford ta hisdady, d irimyg tine 
uconsional separations, have not been | erved hike those of that kind 
which charm the reader of Hebor'’s correspondente—(heee all ye hed 


inthe same catastrophe wilh the whole of theie property 

We are fully convin ed, that no individual, belore or since his time, 
has possessed so extensive a knowledge of the commerce, resourt 
laws, language, and casioms, of the varied population of the great 
Easiern Archipelago, and more particularly of the Wo magnilicent 
islands of Java and Sumatra, as did Sir Stamford Raffles. All his 
views and conceptions with regard to them appear to be sound and 
statesman-like; indeed, his talents and acquiremeénts were evidently 
such as constitute a great man ;—but how useless, comparatively 
would these have been had he not also happened to be a good one! 
The ease with which he was accessible to all classes, his placid temper 
and persuasive manners, appear to have gained all hearts, and to have 
enabled him to mould them to his own measures Such, indeed, wa 
evideotly the influence he possessed over all ranks, thot, with the aid 
of missionaries of enlightened minds, whom he eagerly sought after, 
we have very little doubt he would have succeeded in bringing the 
four million inhabitants of Sumatra, half Mahomedan hall pagan, 
within the pale of Christianity, in the space of a very lew years 

Yet the kindliness of his natere, bis active beneficence, and con 
stant efforts to improve the minds and morals of the people, were 
not sufficient to secure him against the hostility of certain persons, 
soln in public and private lite; there were not a few among the ser 
vants of the Bengal establishment, who could never forgive his | 
pul over their heads—and there were persons of higher i fluence, 
whom he had galled by daring to act ocvasionly on bis own responsi- 
bility. It would appear, indeed, that his ardent mind urged him on 
irresistibly to the speedy accomplishment of whatever he had once 
convinced himself oughi to be done for the public good, and the im 
provement and prosperity of the country and people eommitted to hi 
management. His zeal in such cases tav outstripped the tardy acquies- 
eence or disapproval of the authorities at home; so that his plans 
were sometimes carried into full operation long before | } 

rive any kind of ans to what he submitted. But this has been 
tw case in all the great and important events and transactions in our 
(indian empire. The Court of Directors have complaised, but taken 
no effectual steps to remedy the evil—if it be one, of which, consider 
tlre superior knowledge ot ther servants, and the nee ity of act 





cing 





ye he could re 





mg 
“4 . ' ' 

ing on that kuowledge, we are by no means convinced he delay 

in receivibg fommunications, on account ol the adistance-—lhi ue 








if the directors in coming toa decision—that arising fram the consul 
tions with the Board of Control—the necessity of this Board obtain- 
ing the sanction of the cabinet—and the difficulty, at certsin periods 
of the year, of assembling a eabinet—and, after all this, the long] 
sage out to India—these delays might render the suspension ol a me 
ure dangerous to the salety of the country 
We cannot but rejoice that Lady RefMes has been able to ¢ ctand 
i iblish, from e er det ! sb nd’s pa T 4 Mem vit 
ihat redounds to his tame 1d honouws i] jer i 
conduct 1 serv as therein exemplified, cann lt i 
} yn the minds of ti e pla in similar i t and i 
th while pur ting their exertions for the good the bh vice 
not to lose sight of the welfare and py ‘ ofthe a io 
r coarze While his suc ssiul care¢ 1 Vv \ oO t i 
1 inl t t anesa ) J 
i i wi if , a y i en i! j 
ym to thei spe five d ‘ y devoting their leisure urs to ‘ 
nequirement of useful knowledge, and by so condacting themselves 
the various relations and situations of life, as to attract t tice and 
merit the aprobation of their employers. How many generous mir 


we likely to be stimulated and sustained by the contemplation of such 
career as is here depicted! We must add, that itis, indeed, a | id 


ghing for the much-calumniated East India Company, that two such 


| 
| 








and the Life of Sir Thomas Muuro should come out 
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f affording succour or refresbment to our ships passing through the | of the Drama we do not remember to have seen. His Royal Uigh- | opportunity of acknowledging how much the Fund were indebted to 
pan raits of Sunda: and that they even object to the continuance of the | he Duke of Clarence, the President of tae Lnstitution, was in| the house of Sir Coutts ‘Trotter, who not only took care of thei: 
4 ¢ etal ween Javaand Sumatra. by which alone communica- | the Chair, sa rted by the Duke of St. Alban’s, Lord Amelius Bean- | fuuds, but in the handsomest manner gave them their advice and as- 
ae ye se ke un with (he eastern is! ‘ js and Europe: I fecl ut l clerc, the Ma juis of Clanricarde, Lord Ran lagh, Lord Louth, Sir | sistance in ev ery thing relating to the advantage of the institution. 
a. mv duty submit to the Governor-General a statement of the | Andrew Barnard, Horace Twiss, Esy., Martin Arthur Shee, Esq.,| | Mr. T. Cooke was requested by his Royal Highness to favour the 
an. vw i Must necessarily arise us {ro itly oil t | ! d Arthur ili, Lord Charleville (,eneral Phipy 3, Georg dyug, | Meeting vith @song, 
a ‘a ' not only as affectin ir interests in Sumatra {its | Esq. M-P., the Hon. Edward Bynz, Lord W. Lennox, Wentworth} Lalian Trio—Mr. T. Cooke. 
sourhood t aiso throughout the whole the eastern ar | Beaumont, Psq. M.P., C. Kemble, Usq., M. Laporte, M. Potier, Sir | The Royal President remarked that he had proposed prosperity to 
, mmal 6 My knowledge of the pre $ pring Contts ‘Trott nd many er di sished individua | Covent-Garden Theatre, but it yet remained to Lim to notice one of 
i ed the Dutch in Java, a the vast | t ve derived to After er, his Royal High proposing the health of bis) the brightest ornaments, who, in a time of trouble, had, with the most 
it suter ‘ extensive a !.ieads m atl s j ly, all tte the peculiar 7 maye exper d by the So-| pure aud amiable of motives, come forward to rescue the Theatre 
be lin ret | ¢ ‘ hie ‘ et t Ippat { sta that ,as commanded | from its fallen fortune. He proposed the “ Health of Miss Kemble,’ 
G G 1, Lerd A a | Most Ga us M y to forward his usual donation of 100) which was received with a fervour of applause, long and repeated 
.n ; ‘ i! ti | that mast have been highly gratifying to every admirer of that exce!- 
- e N i he kK God hin scel ing by Messrs. Sinclair, | lent and talented actress. 
: tT ‘ Dp ar @B wd, vy, Morley, Lerrail, Leete, C.| Mr. C. Kemble, whose feelings seemed almost overpowered by the 
i) r t 7) a, ! l NI Po ti . | great approbation with which the last toast had been received, rose to 
man i i Roval ( , obese { t he would not have made | return (hanks amid continued shouts of applause. He said that if, on 
: - "T ; k oposis r i Royal Pamily,| the former occasion of addressing them, he found a difficulty in the 
' . ‘ be 1 ed by the Duke > xs lu apologise task i sed upon him, what must be then feel when bis beart was 
- : | throbhing with gratitude, which the plaudits of the meeting had in- 
aa P : piret! In what mannershould he express himself? No words could 
‘ é' r lhe Duk ( t st emarked on the vicissi- | convey an idea of the pride, gratification, and delight he experienced ; 
\ " at 7 @ sav { u,| be felt nothing was left him to do but, as the representative of his 
' itot 1 refle their} dauviter, as modestly as possible to return thanks to the brilliant as- 
i icli it t had expe-| sembly of talent, rank, and wealth, who hed so Kindly seconded the 
‘ f ir exertions, @ extend | toast bis Royal IHighness bad proposed; he begged them to accept the 
, ' { ‘ th scunaciated from turt exp n his most sincere aud gratefal acknowledgments, and he 
‘ pela in " ve chari of U hoped bis Royal Highness and the meeting, compassionating bis feel 
‘ ] | nd nm su ild always be afforded. | jugs, would excuse him from making further observation.—Mr. Kemble 
, i H propose : P delivered this speech with visible emotion, which wus properly appre 
‘ ' i f " j Fand leuccess to it jcluted by the company, and at its conclusion enthusiastically ap- 
\I ‘ ‘ { ‘ kt iif u lor a sor piau ed 
i! f vin i I Duet—Me tansbury and Bedford 
u ‘ i ! l e, wi nt hin al mipre if Toast The Arts and Sciencies,” 
» ha G i Mr. Shee, in a neat speech, eulogised the memory of the late Sis 
i n i imenced wit i Parliamentary tone Thomas Lawrence, whose loss, he said, had left a chasm in the arts 
at 14 ( ‘ Tt Ili take a te ” at | f a loan, |! ot to be supplied; but netonly inthe pictorial art, he was the friend 
js “hee In another ; . an iiuet Field Marshal | of the drama, and possessed extraordinary histrionic talent; and if be 
dure I'm happy to say— Our d t partial had directed his energies to that profession he would have been as pro« 
‘ ty t out , Hie R | Highness, who seemed exceedingly delighted with this | minent on the stage as he was atthe Royal Academy. Participatin 
: he plmahcan Mr. Mat vou must be your or in the feelings he evinced for the stage, it would be bis pride to follow 
' ( t +7 | et d rT) r ‘I i Was then again repeated, to the great him. 
: pirit. 8 sat tion of the meetin | Song, Mr. Sinclair—" Hey the bonny breast knots.""—Sweetly sung 
t : ii if Fhe D) t Aiba: 1a com; mentary speech proposed the | and evcored 
é “4 : eithe ‘ eo | the Royal President | Alter paying a high compliment to the talents of Mr. Shee, his 
, ‘ Llie Royal hin returned thanks, and proposed health of | Royal High proposed * Tbe French Drama,” two of the most 
| th the Vice-!’resident | talented members of which were then in the room, M. M. Potier and 
| ' | { et! Che Duke of St. Alban's on bebalf of the Vice Presidents, retarned| Laporte 
D Singay , thanks | M. Laporte, in returning thanks, remarked, (hat two great nations, 
Mia ee ‘ he Sos aciair Garde a you | divided by warand national prejudices, had beea united by the Arts 
‘ 1819 rf 1 In June of His Royal Highness then proposed the bealth of Mr. Fawcett, to Thiseargued much io favour of the Drama. He would avail himseli 
‘ _ . , We | which that gentleman made the fo g reply i= |} of an expression used by the Royal Chairman, that theatrical repre 
P ed { { has re f Tuy it pl your Royal H ess, my Lords and Gentlemen ntalions were lighly useful in a civilized country, and it was ex 
f P i, prineiy ( VV tthe preceding anniversa { had the honour of addressing | tremely gratifying that the mutual intercourse between two countries 
} ’ { any, | sion to rve, that it would probably be| was greatly facilitated by the intercourse of talent in that profession 
for the ; int Bcial : : cumstances having de-| of which be wes ahumble member. He would not take up any more 
: ‘ au ' syed P son, more present myself to you, in| of their time, which he knew would be much more pleasantly em 
, ‘ in 1 ‘ My iti imble hoy what [1 advance may have some we in| ployed than in hearing an English oration from him le begged, on 
{ ~ cor J it i decision live to t Fund—a Fund inten »ocive a les halt of himself and his Gallic friends, to return thanks for the great 
ws 161.00 f com exister mn nol f ti ars Of the | kindness they had experienced from the British public 
F “4 . . » aterlis At Her { 1; “ have passed all the y of their lives in con On the heal of the stewards being proposed, Mr. Abbott retarned 
, month @ » the y tributi ¥ entertainm | thanks in a clever speech, and about ball-past eleven his Royal High 
| j Bn ret ( iles he e€ a pul dinner ad ypted, we actors were | Hess quitted the chnir, leaving a numerous part to prolong the pleasures 
' ' » é‘ in : tof meeling annually at a dinner by o yes; here mirth | of this very agreable evening.— March 10. 
i , f , tcan be mace \ ( and business ar behind In Ie) Efir | —>— 
} j oo. ¢ i ‘ ' ‘ st in !my hie ne } ‘ important subject, tie ’ . . . . 
‘ ; | om ver.” "To his relation, | mn Ae new andl nucapeated and home Trecvived thanks for} ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
a he Kev. D 7, write . te n, | was nevertheless fered visionar On Friday last (St. George's day,) the members of this society held 
[ise w settlement is, in every wa ; I t men, see in what state the Fuad stood at that (ime t theis anniversary tmneeting at the Mansion Louse Hotel, south Third 
' y & 1 your heart to witness the i, tw Jin 1705; it was coafiemed by Act of Parliament in| street 
chet whi p sil throughout: every d u w ila andin 1°15 (a term of fifty years) we had only been able to put | luthe morning they transacted business, and at half past four yp- 
; ingapore he ecom eat < Hou ogether in the Funds, as mach as produced us something under £400 | wards of fifty sai down to a superb dinser-—Wm. C, Cardwell Esy. 
Iw . j 7. y d ej ‘ maw th uu Wi aceon was a very *e nder income to be di-| Dre sident, in the chair, aud Anthony Slater, Esq. Viee President. 
“ me the industric “a amor numerous claimants which filly years had begotten | ‘The repast was honored by the company of Comodore Bainbridge, of 
: Seco . vk the towas and ¢ j ‘ . a nart y ine measure justilied the despoudency | of the United States navy, Job Bacon Esq. and T, P. Roberts Esq. ot 
. ae we : nF tion of person ip rt 4 f my bre Rut of e, gentlemen, wha perseverance, and| the Weich society, ——~-Fox, Esq. of the German Benevolent So- 
it ly mereanti i Euroy i there i wa has u Frow 1518 to the present time (a | ciety, and many other distinguished guests 
as : ‘ ‘ for capital as fa v7 t period only filieen yeass,) we have increased our £400 @ year to The room was handsomely decorated—on the right of thé presi- 
f ? ‘] otites ate ot ' 1 aacde of. law ae LQ 1g put by double the sum in the last fifteen years, | dent the flag of Great Britain was displayed; on his lef, the ag ol 
pours oil am plest 1 ples of equit that we did in the Grst ifty. And L beg you to believe, gentlemen, | the United Btaies of America In the centre, over the president, was 
On § Ile «x it with declaration- Phat the port of Si j that it is mot by hholding frora our poor annuitants, we have thus | suspended a colour, on which was painted the national emblem of Bt. 
‘ { e trade thereat open toships aud vessels of i uereased our capitsl. bvery eleimant trom the beginning bas been | George and the Dragon. ‘The painting was the work of Mr, Williams 
P { eq jalike to al! Here, al sat B ‘ lf iid I full demand, without at any time reducing his stipend; and| of this city, and is tastefully executed The president, we under. 
be mediately ‘ {ail m id cock-! y i ‘ner tuou our ciel att moment amountto oear £1,000 per annum, stand, bas handsomely pres ated it to the society: 
i 4 P foundt ve conducted a gaming or cock-pit were lia tn | os my has never made us deaf 1 voice of disiress, even when The following toasts were given. . 
sine eons ( ty, and banishment from the set! ‘ } the cold form of our laws might have justified us in refusing 1. The day aud these who celebrate il—St. George and the Dragon. 
hic | / tn aming de 1 he recognised try (he ma A ides e 4 chiar of vanity for introducing this subject ; 2 The King. ; 
‘ os: bat " i 2 ledt ? 4 ‘ [i ¢, upou the word of a man, my only motive is (as l am about 3 The Royal Family. 
see eers ne yrie ne er } ,immor j tol on) to stimulate my brethren to a continuance of 4 The President. 
ons 4 ‘ » of slave Jenowmination ‘ the ex : 5 The memory of the Rev. Joseph Pilmore, our late highly res. 
me e recog é f 5 ’ et v d as it now peys from £33 to £80 per an-| pected brother and bountiful beoefactor 
: somes to J i te the highest « vance: and though in the infancy of 6 The army and wavy of Great Britain. 
; ; “ the 29 | . 1819. are « ed netitut “tg uliy was found to fulfil these obligations 7 The Duke of Wellington and his Mojesty’s Ministers, 
le « ‘ nt ' np lic f " 1 one will deoy at it's ild y desirable to imerease th 5% Our native and adopted countries, 
“er tee Pipi e de vig ¥ * e ; could that be effected ut kiog its stability % The memory of George Lil. 
? ‘ , : i . 0 ohana j from 1 experience when | assure you that many 10. The memory of Washington. 
Be Lced j ; sul! ete , hole professional career under dreadful ap- Ll. Our brethren of the Welch, St. Andrews, Hibernian and Ger. 
: treated a reher ¢ ‘ th fate in the decline of life; for though | man Benevoient societies. 
an a etene , late years) obtain enormous incomes, the great 12 Perpetual friendship between Great Britain and the United 
The LB ) . é visience; and when untoward circumstances States, : 
ne it { f ” e nerou ies, and peruaps a chariable and a ho 13. The Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. ( ae « have drained their litte savings, they are left with 14. The motto of our society— add to brotherly love, charity— 
: = he ten ' meant. seston eir grey snne manage forgotien Ly the public— | { wasa stranger, and he took me in.” 
” ? 7 p the v i f fortune 15. The British and American fair 
: { " G a, this Fand is well calculated to sof these evils, and, 16. Naval Glory— the laure! which is entwined around the brow 
‘ y LB j y eto have g ti ences on the moral cherac-| of the hero, is the growth of every clime, Like the evergreen of its 
«7 t M lion j jin relative to the dissi } leal, its awards are imperishable . 
{ I ps the 4 of their calling makes} ‘Toasts Wo the amount of “ four times four” having been given from 
; ‘ { sf ers— f the bottom | the chair, a narber of volunleers were then drunk, from whieh we 
" sted ' ny times lect the idllowing. 
nin rk rizon by whict Dy the President.—Oor distingnished guest, Com. Bainbridge—hi« 
i n sold 1 poverty and ic and gentlemanly conduct in a irying moment to Gen, Islop" 
‘ ‘ fi loften | and Capt. Lambert, will always meke him respected Ly Englishmen 
. d sf 1 t ament ¢ vi ‘ low the Commodore, with wuch feeling, immediately replied 
: ; ‘ ‘ f « ‘ ir President and Gentlemen, iL tvank youtfor your kind notice of 
: - : or e—Cajt. Lambert is dead—He wasa brave enemy. Gen. Islop is 
‘ p f in tif and i fo —Ile is my friend 
: . ‘ ft , aint { Kobertson, Eeq., his Britannic Majesty's Consul,twho 
" 1 ns euu o.i ey pre ed till they we k preveated by indisposition from joining us in the celebration of this 
, , 
‘ ’ | as rece every demonstrat } By ‘I B. Freeman.—The memory of Judge Washington, a bright 
' P in the | adiciary of be United States, who for many years ho- 
‘ I ne of Cavent-Garden Theatre ured this sociely with his company whenever his official duties 
( ‘ if ‘ mk i permit. 
ree -M -« Th h « , er,” one of the most 
: "1 : — ( have heardfor alongtime. | * This we imagine, allades to General now Sir Thomas Hyslop, 
( Vi r-GARD! ! Li nit LL FUND ii ' aid he i creat satisfaction in announc-| who was a passenger on board the Java, Captain Lambert, when that 
[it ‘ ‘ iption to be upwards ol £1,223 He trusted | vessel was captured by the i S. Frigate Comstitution, ander the com 
‘I FP 4 i reellent ; \ : increase He then proposed—* The Health of od of Com. Bainbridge during the last war. Sir Thomas, we be 
? H ej ‘ a lieve, has invariably acknowledged the kindness he experienced fram 
“ a uds aud patro Mr. Fawcett returned thanks, and said he was hay the | bis captor og that wolurtumate occasion.—{ Ed, Albion. ] 
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By Com. Bainbridge. —Benevolent societies, wherever they exist, 
particularly in the land of strangers, for the benefit of their country- 


|} and he would not anticipate the result of their labours 





men | this rapid survey of the various alterations and ing ries NOW In Pro- 


by Robert G. Herring. The St. George's Societies in America— 
May every individual member, whilst he feels affection for bis absent 
parent, not forget the obligations he is under to bis hospitable host 
~ By Joba Mortimer Th 
name which as long as genius, taste and art are admired and cultivated, 
will confer honour on the two countries, one of whieh was his parent, 
tue other his nurse 

By Thomas Natt. The march of mind. 
he ranks, and keep time 

By John Potter. 
Society. 

By the President. 


May every man fall into 


England assheis. [The worthy chairman in 


troduced this toast by quoting from a late debate in the House of 


Lords, the following extract from a speech of the Duke of Wellington. | 

There never was a period in our history, even at the most trom 
phant moment of the last great war, when this country and every 
other part of Europe were in aris, at which the mililery and naval 
means of England were so abundant, all the parts of the national 
force so efficient, or all the public resources of men, stores and money 
if required, so inexhaustible 

By Henry Barton, The flags of Great Britain and the United 
States of America, the emblems of two nations, equally brave. May 
they never be hoisted to salute each other, but as (rend 

In the course of the evening the president's 
much enthusiasm, and he returned thanks, in which be said, that called 
upon, as he had somewhat unexpectedly been, to preside over the St 
George's Bociety, he could only assure the inembers, that whilst he 
held the office, they had been pleased to place him in, his feeble abili 
ties should be always employed in promoting the Society's wellare 
and that he would inmost willingly resign the bigh bonour conferred on 
him, whenever the prosperity of the Society, or the wishes of the 
members required it 

‘The vice-presideut’s health was also drunk, for which Le returned 
this acknowledgments 

Mevers. Mercer, Norton, 8. & W. Chapman, of the tecatres, and 
Mesers. Welch and Mortimer, sang several excellent ond amusing 


duets, trios, and catches, and the evening was otherwise enlivened by | 


many volunteer songs and toasts from other gentlemen, and passed off 
with the utmost harmony, hilarity aod good leeling. 
We understand that about twenty new members joined the 


or ety 
~U. &. Gazelle. 





Lmpevial Parliament, 


COURT OF CHANCERY—LAW REFORMS 
House of Lords, Monday, March 22 

The LORD CUANCELLOR, on doving for le ave lo bring ma 
bill to facilitate the administration of justice, made his promised state 
ment on the improvements, conte mplated and in progress, in the 
Courts of Law and Equity, and Ecclesiastical Courts, In drawing 
their Lordships’ attention (o what had been done to improve the ad 
ministration of the law, he must do justice to the Right Honourable 
the Secretary of State for the Wome Department; and ivform them, 
that all that had been done, or was proposed, was at his suggestion 
{lear.| Already had he con olidated and amended one large branch 
of the crimioal law—that relating to offences against the person—and 
a bill was now in progress in the other House to accomplish the sare 
task with respect to the laws against forgery. When he told their 
Lordships that his Right Honourable Friend bad already repealed four 
haindeall statutes, and had taken off the punishment of death trom three 
hundred descriptions of crime, the extent, the difficully, and the use 
fulness of his Jabours could not fail to be estimated as they ought. He 
would now proceed to the labours of the common law commissioners 
relating to the superior courts of law. Those couriswere the King's 
Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer. A bill for effecting 
one important recommendation of (he commistioncrs—to essimilete 
and simplify the practice of the three courts—hed been prepared and laid 
upon the table, The second and last report of the commissioners re 
lated to special pleading, the total abolition of which ha had heard re- 
coremended. The system of special pleading was this—that the 

laintiff should state his case, and the defendant his answer, and that 
by successive pleas and counter-pleas, limited and _—— 80 as to 
become an admirable system of logic, the first issue to be tried should 
be restrained within the narrowest possible limits, in order to ensure 
an accurate decision, and diminish the expense. But excellent as this 
system was in itself, ithad been abused. It had become too much the 
practice to involve special pleading in a multitude of unnecessary 
words. The commissioners had not recommended the abolition of 
the system; they had done much better. They had said, get rid of 
all words which are not necéseury to express a distinct meaning. This 
was the object of another bill, which would shortly be introduced. 
"The commissioners bad further recommended the creation of certain 
subsidiary aids to the courts of common law, to enable them to take 
cognizance of some matiers which now fell under thé jurisdiction of 
courts of equity, which, he thought would be exceedingly useful. 
‘The commissioners were still pursuing their inquiries. But this was 
not allthey bad done. They had directed cheir attention to inequality 
of business in the superiour courts of common law. He would state 
the proportion of causes in the three courts for the last five years. In 
the King’s Bench there had been tried 14,000 issues, ia the Common 
Pleas 3,500, while in the Court of Exchequer there had only been 
tried 500 causes between subject and subject. So great was the dis 
proportion; and to this he might add, that at Guildhall, where the 
snost important and heaviest causes occurred, he did not recollect a 
single special jury cause before the Court of Exchequer. He had 
brought in a bill, when he was Attorney-General, to enable three of 
the judges of the Court of King's Bench to sit out of term for certain 
pecified purposes; and unless some relief were afforded to the 
court, this arrangement must of neg be permanent. What was 
intended was, to separate the equity 
diction of the Court of Exchequer; and this, combined with cer- 
tain other arrangements, would, be thonght, take off the surplus busi- 
ness of the King’s Bench. ‘This was one of the objects for which 
a bill was intended to be introduced: and he thought it would ma 
terially relieve the courts of common law. Thus far they proceed 
upon the recommendation of the co:mmissioners, It was then pro- 
posed to add one to the number of judges of each of the superior 
courts, and this might be effected without much additional expense, 
by assimilating the judicature of Wales to that of England. Afte: 
this change, two of the jadges would take the Welch circuit. The 


bill relating to this arrangement was now in progress in the other 


House of Parliament. There was another subject to which he must 
briefly advert, that of the Jury Court of Scotland. This court had 


been established as an experiment, in order not rashly to interfere with 


the practice of the ancient courts. 
every prejudice against the introduction of trial by jury. 


by jury into all the Scotch Court 
separate jurisdiction There were some other alterations relating t 
the jurisprudence of Scotland, but he would not enter into further de 
tails until the bills were before the House. 


A commission was als: 
sitting on the law of real property. 


e memory of the late Beajamin Wesi—a | 


Robert E. Griffith, Esq. the late President of this | 


health was drunk with | 


rom the common law juris. | 


Its effect had been to remove | wholesome sy 
All the 
eminent lawyers of Scotland were now unanimous in favour of the 
jury system, and a bill had therefore been prepared to intreduce trial 
s, and to abolish the Jury Court as a 


Upon this subject he was not yet 





i ; nne 
purt of Chancery Wien 
the whole sum now under the administration of the Court of Chen 


cery, not including al ion, was no les an forty millions 


gress, in order to lead their Lords ps fo the main subject on wine 


had to address them—the tated that 


under liligat 





their Lordships would be impressed with the nee ity of every thing 

possible heing done to expediie ti administration of justice im that 

court Some years ago, a commission had been appointed to inquire 

into the course of proceedings in Chancery, with a view to lessen the 

expense and shorten delay It had been said, that great expense and 
} no benefit had arisen from this inqus e€ one asserti A t 
} as true as the other. "The comanissior id } gratuitou t 





| , 
| only expense being that 


{ a secretary, and, wit! e exception of one 
point, they had had sug ted every improvement that could be effect 
ea They had recowamended certain coanges wit view to expedite 





| the process in the first stage of a cause, that w 





ed the hear 


| ing and those changes had been made by an order of the court, were 
now actually in operation aud with the assistance of the bill now on 
| their Lord hips’ table, wou id ee) iuch towards the attainment of the 
| object in view ascould malely be attempted, at least until tl vy had tuil 
experience of the effect of these changes. ‘J ey then cameto the hear 
ling. It was obvious that it would be useless t ssten ac ein some of 
| its tages if it was stopped in anot rstauge more ivanced. Ile had on 
| a former occasion stated to the House that compla its Of delay in ob 
taining a bearing in the Court if ef bad existed ey mee the 


time of Lord Bacon; and that the complaints on this head had not di 
minished in modern times would not surprise their Lordships, when he 
informed them that the number of causes brought before the court liad 
| been tripled withio the last hundred, and doubled within the last thirty 
| year [tw atisfactory, however,to know, that during the last hve 


or ik years no if rease of the arre s bad taken place ’ What did the 
fact prove? Lt proved that with the present strength of the court, if 
there were no casualties, and if the present arrears were once got rid 
ol, the business of the court would | ade: 
| pate hed But there would be casualties 
Master of the Kolls, and of Sir Thoma 
| increase of the arrears Bell be 


once disposed of, the court, with tf 


jiately and regularly dis 

The illnes 
Plomer, had occasioned an 
thought if the actual arrears we 


of the prese nt 


re 
present strength and with the aid 
ol the arrangements now in contemplath mn, might efter tally discharge 
the current business He last year proposed the addition of another 
judge to the Court of Chancery, and that proposal was 
died in the present bill. When they were adding to 
judges of the common law, 
the Chancery judge 


againe mbo 


the number of 


also to add one to 


it seemed reasonalile 
He wow made the same proposal, with this 
modification, that «d a vacancy oceurred by death, promotion 


nation, his Majesty 


continue the olfice 


or resig 
with the advice of his Privy Council, might dis 


in the eventol the arrear of business having been 
| disposed of. ‘hat there had been no increase of the arrears, was ae 

counted for by the suggestion he had offered last year, that the Master 
of the Rolls should sit in the mornings—a suggestion upon which that 
zealous and learned judge h nd nr ted ’ omptly Tl « only obiection 
he bad ever heard to the appointment of a new judge was, that if they 
expedited the 


hearing, they would increase the number of appeals 
This was as much as to say, do not decide causes at all, for fear the 
Lut it must be recollected that the business 
wa delaye d by motions, which accumulated in proportion to the de 
lay in bearing the cause. Lord Hardwicke used to say—*" 1 will not 
hear a motion; why do you not bring on the hearing of the cause 7 

This could not now be said 
gave rise to appeals 


| parties should app il 


Motions must. be heard, and these also 
But the truth was, that now the Lord Chancellor 
| had no time to hear appeals When the day appointed for appeals 
irrived, there was always some pressing motion, some instant injury 
to be prevented, so that in the last year thirty days only could be 
devoted to appeals Bat if the appeals did i rease 
would be enabledto devote filty days in the yBar to them by the new 
arrangement, and this would be sufficient. lt was also said that 
the appointment of a new equity jadee would increase the number 
of appeals to that House He did not see this The oumber of 
appeals from the Court of Chancery to that House was inconsiderable ; 
and by the kind assistance of a Noble and Learned Lord, who de- 
voted five days a week to appeals, the number in their paper was 
rapidly diminishing. There was another subject, that of the Privy 
Council, a tribunal which some persons thoughito require alteration 
He did not concur in this opinion, for although the majority of the 
Council were not lawyers, in case of appeal a‘tearned and able 
lawyer always presided. There was another alteration, in addition to 
those he had already mentioned, in the Court of Chancery. This 
related to the Masters’ office All the recommendations of the 
Commissioners bad been adopted, so far as they could without the 
nid of the legislature. It had been said, that the office of a master 
was one of great leisure as well as emolument. ‘The fact was not so 
Ile found that each of the masters had made four thousand reports 
in the course of the last four years, many of whieh. required long and 
| laborious inquiry. But the consideration to which be meant to advert 
with respect to this office was, the manver of its being paid The 

present source of income to the masters and their clerks was copy mo- 

roy Hle proposed that in future they should be paid by a fixed salary, 
together with a fee on each report, asa stimulusto exertion, making 
|} up together an income of about £3900 a year, which was nearty the 
Jamount of their present income. ‘These payments would occasion no 
| expense to the country, as they would proceed from a (und which he 
| proposed to create from the fees now recived by the masters. He 
| also begged to say, that there was a fund called the Unclaimed Divi 
| dend Fund in the bands of the court, which had been applied by act 
of Parliament to various purposes; among others to the payment of 
the Vice-Chancellor, and the onappropriated residue of this fund was 
now £30,000 per annum. Out of this it was intended to provide the 
income of the new judge; and also that of two additional registrars, 
which it was proposed to appoint; The regulation 


| the office of master, of keeping a book containing a bh 


the Chancellor 





| 
introduc ed into 
tory ot eve y 
cause, had been found exceedingly useful; and in addition to this, he 
now proposed to require that a return should be made to the court 
from time to time, from the office of each master, of all the cause 
| before him on which no report bad been made. The noble Lord al 
jluded to the subject of writs de lunatico inguirendo. He had the 
| power of substituting for this proceeding an issue to be tried by a jury 
| which he intended to exercise with a view to dimisaish the exper 
ito parties In another branch—the administration of the 
| bankrupts, 


ses 
affairs of 
he did not see the necessily or expediency of any altera- 


| tion, although be would diminish the expense of proce edings in bank 

ruptey; but into the details of this he would not now enter. He 
proposed also to extend the jurisdiction of the London commissior 

ers, now confined to forty, to all places within eighty miles of the me 
tropolis The increased facility of communication had made this 
| change easy and convenient. In the time of Lord Rosslyn, there were 
established commissions in all the great mercantile tow: Why this 


stem was abandoned be did not know, but he thought it 
scause the increase of patronage was alleged to have been the 
mly object in view to establishing such commissions. No man ought 
to be diverted from the upright discharge of his duty by imputations 
of this nature, and he should propose that such commissions should 
) | re-established in the great mercantile towns. He had the power of 

doing this without the intervention of the legislature; but he should 
» | effect this object in such a manner, that with these new commis 


was b 


prepared to propose any measure; but all must agree that it was de-| as was at present made up of London and country commissioner 


sirable, if it were possible, to lessen the expensiveness and remove the 
obscurity and uncertainty of this most important branch of the law 
There was still another subject (o which he must direct their atten 
(ion—the appointment of a commission to inquire iuto the admigistra 


> 


- | of patronage was any part of his object in proposing this arrangement 


-| He had thus rapidly stated to their Lordsbips the natore of the mea- 


- t 


ms 
he should embrace only the same number of bankrupt commissioners 


| shes there would be no increase in the number of persons appointed, 
. |and there would, therefore, be no ground for supposing that increase 


i ———— er 


| tion of the civil law, who were now pursuing their learned inquiries, | sures in contemplation for the improvement of the administration 
He had made | j 


justice; and he bad now only to move “for leave to bring in a bill | 

| facilitate the administration of justice in the courts of the cour try 
1[A ee neral eveer followed the conclusion of the uwoble and icarued 
Lord's speech. | 


ve was then given to bring in the bill 








The Lory Cuascecron said, it might be conceived, from a passage 
in the speech, that the commissioners On resi property made no re 
port. The fact was, they Lad made one on tenures, but nh wast i 


such 4 state as to lead to any practical result 





Sunmary, 


Lord Byron and lus Pet Bear.—We perceive that our friend Moc 


has omited some of the most whimsical of Lord By ms juvenile 
prank amongst them, one which we remember was much laughed 
lat, and became a stock story with the knig tthe wl and 
| drew many a half-crown from “lots of gemmen vot likes to ride or 


coachee’s left li is well known poet bad a favour 
bear—they were remarkably periial to each other One of 1 
| Lordsbip’s great delights was to ¢ 


that the yonn 
ile 
glove, and spar at Ursa, till the pou 
tor though generally a tame and cd 
cre qua fruped, he was muzzled for fear of accide nts Hi 


was suddenly called down to Nott He had taken place 


became tired and Ursa irritated ; 


Mi gpiuamavire 


for “two genilemen’ in a northern mail, in the name Byron at 
' Br Twas a dark November nigit—the friends arrived in Lon 
bard-street in a hackne y coach a little before evetit The off door 
| the mail, at his Lordship s demand, was opened Byron placed | 
own travelling cap on Bruin’s head and pushed him into the * vehi 
of letters,” followed, and immediately made him squat on tl eal 
looking as demure as a Qlaaker in a brown ipper Benjamin They 
ecujned the whole of the back and it » happened t utthe two B 
bys nand Bruin) were the on y passengers wv tarted f{romt 
Post Office At Islington they took in a third, a retired Cit he we 
a quidnune! a Cockney! anda tailor! Old Snip's V'sand I's in b 
hort dialogue with the door-opening guard was qua ruff. | Byr 
——& pit asant ¢ smMpanion yr an educated Peer young j pud, and Bpiie 
net fhe bear's inetinct plea ed, but the Cockney reasor 
emetical Nota sound was beard within till ascending Higheate-| 
Ala vhat is sciatica or gout compared to the infliction of silence « 
an old garrulous tailor?) Suip took advantage of the hill—hemmer 
jthrice, and broke silence with—" Veil. Sir; a bit of nice noose in t 


here mornia’s paper—vot d ye think of them goings on of that ther 











Lor is! iv 


cowardly rascal Boneypart A prevended snore loud and dee; 
was bis Lordship’s only reply to the Cockney quidnunc’s attack « 
the great soldier Snip was dead veat | y the snore —he turne 
with ducuset trom his supposed ieepin opponent nd cast a longin 
vards the quiet genticman in the fur eap in t other cerner, and 
pened his “ vomitory of vociteration” with—" Hem! a nice bit « 
road thi re, Sir, jest to Vetstun.—(no answer')—lIle's a deaf ‘un 
perhay andina tounder k« y he re-commenced— A ¥y ‘ dar} 
| cold night this here, Sir Like Brutas over Cwsar's body, Snij 
ip med lor a re ply, while the embryo Peer, to smother a laugh, wa 
liged to issue a tremendous snore that almost alarmed his quieses 
friend Bruin The tailor eased off trom bis snoring Lord j re 
the supposed deaf geutleman, and, bent on conversation, was dete 
i} mined to have an answer; and, in defiance of Chesterfield, sought t 
| seize a brea ilton, but encountered nothing but tu Ah! Si 
bawled the tailor this here's a werry nice m travelling coat 
your n Receiving no reply but a growl and @ soore Sn p, in di 





pair, gave histongue a holiday—and slept Aurora’s early beams ha 
already peeped into the coach-windows, when he awoke to unthougth! 
of horrors; for the first object which caught his sigl was Bruin 


| 
| 
j head, with muzzled mouth but glaring eyes, within three feet of bi 


own boiled gooseberry goggles My God!" he exclaimed the 


deat gentleman in the nice varm travelling coat ie a real live bear!'— 


} Help! murder | coach ' 
| Meront | ‘ 
| were left in fall possession of the interior, while the tailor measured 
| the scat of the box for the rest of the journey The Way Bill is st 
jextant, though not “ written in choice Italian,” a 
| Lad-lane English ; and the story is known, and 
| Old Whip on the northern road 
| Robert Burne.—Burns was a very intimate? companion and 
jear friend” of Mr. William Cruikshank, one of the mdsters of the 
Edinburgh High School, about the year 1782 
jon whom Burns compused a poem, entitled 
jevening, While the two friends were sitting together 
leach others ¢ rmpany, 


ston!” ronsed the slamber 


Hlawlet says, | 
tail told, by many : 


Ile bad a danghite 


and enjoy 
Cruikshank said, in a jocular way, “ Come 
au extempore epitaph for my own tomb-stone 
The Poet at first evaded the request, but being pressed, repeated 
following stauza on the «pur of the moment : 
Honest Will'sto Heaven gane, 
And mony shall lameot him ; 
Ilis fau'ts they a’ in Latin lay, 
In English nane e’er keut them 
A delicate compliment to the scholar and the friend 


Burns! give me 





At a trade sale on Friday, at the Albion, Liverpool, amongst ot! 
things submitted for sale were the copyrizhis of sixty-five of Lor 
Byron’s poems. Mr. Hanson (one of Lord Syron executors) at 
{ ishers, Mr. Murray and Messrs. Colburn and Bently 

Upon the lot being put up 

jidder, at five hundred guineas 
| amounted to the sum of 3,709 


Mr. Murray 


In the year 1821 France exported 1,500,000 leeches: in 1826 U 
number was increased (o the prodigious amount of 33,650,000 


7) 





he great | i! 


were present Mr Murray was the fir 


The bidding went on smarily ti 
iineas, when it was knocked down t 


An attempt is again making to revive the speculation of ce lor 
the Poyais territory, with which the name of Sir 
was cf 


nuected a few years since 


oniz 
Gregor M’Greg 


On Sunday last, the sugar-works of Me 


Liverpool, 


£30,000; but the property was fa 


srs. Downward end Ryland 
he damage is estimated 
ly insured 


P 


were destroyed by fir T 


The Portuguese government has issued a decree for the cultiva 
lof the m ilberry tree, asa commencement to the « re Of sik, | 
| which several of the Portuguese provinces are well suited 
| His Majesty has bought Zinganee of Lord Chesterfield for £2 
jand it is added that Chifney is to ride him forthe Outlan nt New 

market, and the « p at Ascot 

Ave y imy wriant tr came onat r lin ur r T vy. af © 
jstance of St WwW lliarmn | yes Ando. banke gau e Ee I 
Lite Assurance Company The issues were f sin e! 
policy of insurance, effected on the life of | tle Las Marr, at 
which had been assigned to Sir Williem I es i ( Was Va 

aving been averred that his Lor { ad bee i ce I 

ng opiumto a pernicious extent After a tri 

yurs, anda brief consultat moon the | rt of e wry ‘ et 

turned an unanimous verdict in favour of the pursue : s ve 
sive of claimstoa very considerable amount, founced pon { 
ices effected on the same lif 1 several other offices North B a 
A Female Poacher —A \ady of the name of Septier was broug 
before the Correctional Tribunal of Nevers. a few days «ince. cl arge 
| with having committed an offence against the game laws. The f 


telinquent, who appears to have acted under the impre: 


} sion that he 
ex secured exception from the law, bad provided | 





dexterity, and proved herself no bad shot, by bringing 
| with the most perfect 
, darme, while he was serving her 


down a cr 
ynchalance, under the very nose of t 


he ¢ 
with the process. But, alas! the da} 


wg guard * Let 


shouted Saip—and out be went; and the poet and his pet 


The Rosebud.’ One 


rself with a dou 
jle-barrelled gun, which she seems to have handled with considerable 


‘ 
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of chivalry are gone! and, notwithstanding the deference for la belle | Lutes. Already do we see science, the liberty of the press, and trial | esteemed one of the best concerts ever given in this country. 


rexe, oo Which our gallant neighbours over the water so peculiarly 
pique themselves, the lady has been condemned to pay a fine of fifty 
tvanes, with the forfeiture of her fowling-piece 

It appears, from the report of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, that during the last year the receipts were £73,000; ex- 
pendiiure £72,000. The Society distributed, and sold at reduced 
prices, at home and abroad, 60.000 70,000 testaments and 
psalters: 154,000 prayer-books; 115,000 books on religious subjects; 
and 1, 197,000 tracts 

A circalar has been sent fo the principa! nobility and to the mem- 
hers of both houses of Parliament, by a deputation of the Birming 
iam button trade, witha view to cause the more general use of metal 
Luttons, which would give employment to thousands of artisans now in 
want of bread. His Majesty has been pleased to accept a richly gilt 
and beautifully execuied set of buttons, Birmingham manufacture, 

om the deputation of the trade now in London. The gilt buttons 
ecome fashionable in the balland drawing-room. 


bibles ; 


The following is given from the Portland Courier as the boundaries 
the United States. As the subject is now befure the King of the 
Netherlands, as umpire, out readers will, at le appreciate the inge 
nutty Of the auibor, in setting lo ruyme such an exlensive 


antry 


tract of 


Boundary Lines of the Uniled States 
From the course of Saint Croix, these States do define 
lbue north to the Highlands first draw a right line ; 


Chen westward aloug the said Highlands extend it 
l'o south of what streams with St. Lawrence are Liended 
‘Thus let it proceed till it meet in its course 
Connecticut river's porthwesternmost source 

"Then down the said river until it arrive 

At degrees of north latitude forty and five 

Due west in a line now ils course it must take 

And strike a great stream from Ontario's lake 

This cold, 1 pid stream ¢ ataraqui they call 

Whi loses its name at the town Montreal 

Che line in its course far westwardly makes 
Mhrough four very famous aad fresh water lake 
These lakes with each other by straits are connec 


All which by the line must be duly bisected ; 
Ontario, Erie, and Huron by name 
And wide spread Superior west of the same 
‘The last mentioned lake this line passes through 
To north of Isle — and Phillipaus” too, 
lroceeding still farther, the same must be traced 
Through Long Lake and Wood Lake that lie to northwest 
till westward it goes, Mississippi to find ; 
‘Then down its great stream far to south let it wind 
‘lo latitude thirty and one it extends ; 
Then leaving this river to eastward it bends, 
lil Apalachicola meeting, it winds 
To the north, Ul the bead of Flint river it finds 
‘Thence east to the river Saint Mary by name, 
And winds as it winds to the mouth of the same 
Neat through the Atlantic northeastward it goes, 
All isles sixty miles from the coast to enclose 
"The first named Saint Croix now points outs its course 
From the great bay of Fundy to said river's source 


” Two islandsin Lake Superior 
tschenge at New York on London 0v days 6 3 
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We have uo later advices from Europe. 





We have agein receiwed papers from Calcutta, bringing our Wtelli- 
gence from that place down to the 2ist of January 
discussed in these papers, is the recent Order of the Governor in 
Council for abolishing Suttees. Several of these dreadful immola- 
tions bave already been prevented by the prompt intervention of 


the public officers appointed to carry the Lumane instructions of the | 


government into effectual execution. Public opinion was much agitat- 
éd, as might Lave been expected, so dificult is it to give up prejudices of 
any sort 
of Calcutta, was presented to Lord Bentinck, praying that the new 
Order might not be carried into effect, and urging in bold language 
that the people should be permitted to exercise their religious opin- 
ions io any manner they thouglit proper 
was firm and unyielding in his reply 


His Lordship, however, 
On the other band, an ad- 
dress had been presented, signed by Europeans end a large number 
of highly influential natives, thanking the Government for this bold 
step in favour of suffering humanity 

The ground assumed by the Government, and which was urged 
when Lord Bentinck gave his reply adverse to the address which 
prayed for a continuance of the odious custom is, that the practice of 
self-immolation of widows is not imperatinely enjoined by the indoo 
lawgivers, and is totally repugnant to the dictates of justice and hu- 
manity. 


the occasion above referred to, prepared, if called on, to prove by 


the Shastras and the evidence of the Pundits, who accompanied | 


them, (among whom a Bengal paper before us states, was the Pundit 
of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
position to these sacred authorities 


) that the abolition was not in op- 


This subject is keenly debated by the papers published in the Hin- | 


doo language, most of which are conducted by natives. Many of 
these support the Government in opposition to the prejudices of their 


countrymen, and there is every reason to hope, that by the combined | 
effort of reason and the spread of intelligence among the people, to- 


gether with their habits of submission to the laws and the powers 
over them, that this great innovation on their customs will soon be 
generally acquiesced in. In the mean time, the government of Lord 
Bentinck is daily rendering itself more popular by means of conces- 
sions and indulgences never before extended to Hindoos. One very 
offensive regulation we see is just abolisbed by the revocation of an 
obnoxious order, which prohibited the native community from enter- 
ing the fort in carriages, palankens, or on horseback, without a pass 
from the Town Major. 

Such offensive regulations and invidious distinctions are rapidly 
fading away in India; they were necessary in the early conquest of 
the country, when the people were imbued in their native barbarism, 
and when the British rule was not so firmly established and its bless 
ings not so justly estimated as they arenow. Civilization and educa- 
tion are making repid strides in that country, end preparing it for the 
full enjoyment of British liberty ia all its happy and beautiful atui- 


ae 


The chief topic 


An address, very numerously signed by the native Hindoos | 


Several respectable and intelligent natives, who bad advo- | 
. | 
cated the abolition of Suttees attended at the Council Chamber on | 


by jury flourishing on the banks of the Ganges. ‘The mild justice of 
English law administered by English jurists of unsullied virtue is ex- 
tended to the meanest Hindoo of every caste in Calcutta. Property 
| is safe, and what a native acquires by honest industry is secured 
| by the just and equitable laws of his conquerors—blessings utterly 


j}unknown under the dominion of the native Princes and Rajahs. 


} 


| Persons now rise to a state of wealth, rank, andimportance which t was | 


impossible for them to do under native Indian supremacy ; itis, there- 
| fore, not surprising that the government of England is so quietly sub- 
| mitted to. If, however, in the mutation of things, our power is to 
he hereafter wrested from us, and the native shall again assume 
| 


his national independence, England will leave behind her monu- 
jments of ber wisdom, her greatness, and her justice, which will be 
|handed down to the remotest posterity, conferring happiness and 


| blessings on millions yet unborn. 


The Earl of Dalhousie, as we stated in our last, assumed the com- 
mand on the Istof Jan. 





Bishop Heber.—It gives us great pleasure to announce that tbe life 
f this eminent divine, by his widow, will shortly be issued by the 
New York Protestant Episcopal Press, the profits of which will be 
transmitted to the family. ‘The work, we understand, will be pub- 
lished simultaneously, or nearly so, with the edition in London—Mrs. 
Heber baving sent out the MSS. for that purpose to a gentleman in 
this city It is exceedingly gratifying to mark how highly the 
life and writings of Bishop Heber are valued in this country, which 
proves that the admiration of a great and good man is not confined to 
sect or country, but becomes the legitimate inheritance of the whole 
human family. Another act of liberality we ought to put on record 
as it is so honourable to its authors,—we mean the erection of a hand 
come monument to his memory, in the churchyard of Canandaigua, 
with a suitable inscription. We do not know the immediate authors 
of this tribute to the name and virtues of Bishop Heber, but the 
uct is singularly delicate and pleasing; and has, as inay be expected, 
seriously touched the feelings of his amiable widow. We subjoin the 
| following lines, which bave been offered us by a friend; they are the 
spontaneous effusion of the late Rev. Mr. Sellon, and fell from his 
pen just previous to his lamented death. We print them without al- 
teration of any kind. 


On viewing a4 Mouument erected to the Memory of Bishop Heber, of 
Caleutia, in St. John's Church, Canandaigua. 
W by falls the tear in silent sorrow shed—? 
Why weep the great and good o’er Heber dead ? 
Why bid the voice of Fame bis merits raise, 
Or the cold heartless marble speak his praise ? 
Poor is the praise, such trifling tribute gives, 
| And vain these offerings—for Heber lives— 
Lives, not alone upon his sative land, 
| Or glowing India's wide extended strand; 
Where’er on earth to sinful man ‘tis given 
‘Thro’ Christ to seek the mercy seat of Heaven 
| With pious prayers, his memory is wreathed, 
His virtues honour'd, and his spirit breath'd; 
But sure, if spirits bless'd on earth may roam, 
His, hovers fondly round bis native home; 
Sill warms the breasts, of those his heart approv'd, 
Aud Her's U@® most, whom most on earth he lov d; 
Stil live those deeds, which angels chaunt above, 
} Hlis deeds of goodness, charity, and love— 


| 


j Of him we mourn then, (like Elijah) teli 

| “ The Saint ascended, but his mantle fell.—”’ 

| Jnnuray Ist, 1830. 
Congress. —Mr. McDafiie’s amendment to the bill relative to duties 

on imports, intending to repeal the tariff of 1828 has been lost in the 

louse of Representatives, on three different trials by a very decided 

j} vote against it. An amendment, embracing a system for the preven- 

tion of frauds on the revenue by the appointment of assistant ap- 

| praisers was agreed to. 








A series of resolutions, tending to show the impolicy of renewing 
the charter of the Bank of the United States, has been offered by 
Mr. Potter, of South Carolina. It bas had the effect of depre- 
ciating somewhat the value of the stock on our Exchange, but as 
these resolations are nothing more than the expression of the opinion 
of an individual, allowed by the House to be laid on the table, the 
alarm may be perhaps groundless. 





The concert for the benefit of that excellent institution, the Musical 
Fund, took place at the City Hotel on Tuesday before a most numer- 
ous and very fashionable audience. The entertainments given were 
of a highly superior character, exhibiting talent of the first order 
in various departments of music. The overtures were beautifully 
executed, the vocal parts well sustained, and the concerto pieces 
gave most unqualified satisfaction. The latter pieces, of which there 
was one by Mr. Norton on the trumpet, another by Mr. Schott on 
the clarionet, and a third by Miss Sterling on the piano, were the 
chief attractions of the evening; and we believe we run no risk in 
stating that Miss Sterling's performance was the chief attraction of 
these three. The piece she selected was the grand variations on 
the air Ma Fanchette est Charmante, by Hertz, a composition never 
before attempted in this country ; and it is not possible to convey on 
paper any adequate idea of the difficulties of this elaborate composi- 
tion, or of the consummate skill with which they were executed by 
the fair pianist, whose exquisite touch must be heard to enable the 
mind to conceive its excellence. Signorina Da Ponte, with Signor 
Angrisani, gave the grand duetto, Se la vita ancor te cara; and in the 
second part, the fair Italian executed the grand scena, Al ciel offerite, 
with great effect, drawing forth unqualified approbation. Mrs. Knight, 
| whom our daily contemporaries seem to hava passed over, was very 
happy in Loves Ritornetia, from the Brigand, and particalerly so in, 

Hark, ‘tis the echo, a well known and highly favourite song, composed 
and arranged by her husband, founded on Weber's popular air of the 
Hunter's chorus, in Der Freischutz. Ina duo buffo with Signor Ro- 
| sich, she was very pleasing,—and the Signor himself notless so. The 
latter, who is ever beard with pleasure, contributed much to the en- 
joyments of the evening, by singing two other pieces of Rossini, in 
his usual quaint and agreeable manner. Fall justice was done to 





the great abilities of Mr. Norton and Mr. Schott, and also to the nu- — returns his most grateful acknowledgments to his friends and the public for 
merous professional gentlemen composing the orchestra. Mr. Etienne | 


accompanied the Signoriaa Da Ponte, and Mr. Knight his lady, re- 
! spectively, op the Piano, 


Uy on he wits, Gut of Tuesday msy na = attention \y jerit « continuance of the same favour st the above extat 
) le, | lishment. 





The 
Society, we understand, is in a flourishing state, possessing conside- 
rable funds, and having lately received a very great accession of new 


members. 


The spring Oratorio of the Sacred Music Society of New-York 
took place on Thursday evening at St. Paul’s Chureh, when the sub- 
lime strains of Handel, Hadyn, and other great masters, were made to 
resound through the sacred pile by 150 vocal and instrumental per- 
formers. Misses L. and E. Gillingham, and Mr, Earle were the prin- 
cipal solo singers; Mr. Norton was also present, and executed the 
tasks assigned him with his usual skill and effect. Sound the Trumpet 
in Jerusalem, and The Judgment Hymn, by Luther, were very striking 
and effectually given, both by voice and instrument. Mr, U. C. Hill 
led the orchestra, and Mr, Blondel! presided at the organ, 








Miss Sterling, who attracted so much attention, and who obtained 
such unequivocal marks of approbation at the concert on Tuesday 
evening, bas permanently established herself in this city as a teacher 
of the piano-forte. We make this statement, having heard it inti- 
mated that she, possessing such extraordinary talents as are now 
universally conceded to her, might be induced to return to Farope, 
where fame tells us a greater field is open to musicians of high attain- 
ments. The supposition, we are authorized to state, is not true: 
Miss S. will remain among us, where we hope the daily increasing 
| love ofemusic will afford ample scope for the exercise of her distin- 
guished abilities. P 

The New-York Mirror contains another of those plates which have 
of late rendered it so valuable. Six edifices of public worship are 
represented in the present number, We enumerate them inthe orde: 
jin which they stand on the plate:-—Christ Church, St. Mark’s, the 
| Roman Catholic Cathedral Grace Church, St. George's, and the Pres- 

byterian Church in Cedar street. The drawing was made by R. J. 

| Davis, and the engraving executed by Eddy. The majority of the 
articles in the Mirror are original, and certainly possess very con- 
siderable merit. This periodical, in fact, is the principal receptacle for 
the light and elegant effusions of the many persons of taleut in and 
about the city of New York. 




















The Fashionable Tour ; a guide to travellers visiting the middle and 
northern States and the province of Canada. Fourth edition, en- 
larged and improved. Published by M. Davidson, Saratoga Springs ; 
and by G, & C.& H. Carvill, New York, 1830. 

‘his edition of the Fashionable Tour comes from the press under 
very considerable and important improvements, both in style and 
‘contents. Several good engravings adorn it, and its letter press 

matter has been revised, corrected, and augmented, ina manner and 
loan extent which gives the work a fair and decided claim to public 
patronage. kt certainly derives great advantage from being compiled 
iy Mr. Davidson, of Saratoga, a gentleman so generally known, 
and who posesses probably greater facilities than any other person 
| for executing such a task. 
| The April No, of the Irish Shield, hy Mr. Pepper, is just published. 
| The following is the list of contents :— 


| History of treland, Chap. XX.; The Sligo Gomesters; Public Ldi- 
| fices of Dublin, No. VIM. (Trinity College) ; Desulttory Thoughts on 
{the Beulptare of the Ancients; Biographical Sketches of Eminent 

Painters, No, IV. (oy Joshua Reynolds); The Month of May ; Lite- 


‘rary and Biographical Notices of Irish Authors and Art o. XH. 
‘(The Rev booty mt 
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Park Theatre—On Mondey Mrs. Austin and Miss Daponte ap- 
peared together in @ concerto, and Mr. Jones, late of the - 
ra House, made bis debut on the some night. As this gentleman is 
engaged as first singer, we shall say a word or two cting bim. 
His voice is a rich tenor, of considerable extent, and he au excel- 
lent intonation; he gave a simple but pleasant melody remarkably 
wel!, and received a very warm encore; be likewise eustained the 
tenor pert in the quartette from Artaxerxes; the only two ish 
morceaur introduced during the evening. Miss te improves in 
conidence,—the duétt from Semiramide from its length, and its being 








written for a bass voice, does not suit Mr. A i, and was somni- 
faone to the majority of the andience. An air by Francisea Rimini, 
iss Da 


nte executed pleasingly. Mrs. Austin assumed the Italian 
Prima Donna for the evening, and proved herself quite mistress of 
that part of her musical education. An air by Auber, from Masaniello, 
bids fair to become one of the standard favourites of the : and 
was rapturgusly received. Her Tancredi had its usual bril . On 
Wednesday she sppeared in the Tempest, aided by Mr. Jones; on 
On Friday, in Artaxerses, of which we shall speak hereaft 


er. 
Mrs. Austin’s Benefit takes piace on Monday when will be produced 
the long expected 






4 r we apartments, may 
Crreenwich-street. 15. 
r r red. r ngli 
an Office to let at tho came place. ote in” 
N lialian gentlemen of literal education offers himself ae an instructor 
Italian, Latin, Writing, Gymnastice, &c. He will also give lessons on be 
Guitar in town or im the country, in boarding schools or private families A ly 
to the Editor of the Albionifur references and other particulars. [May one 
a YLVES TER, 18 Brosdway, New-York, agoiw has the 6 of informing his 
WO friends he has sold the capital! The emecess of '* offices is truly 
wonderful. next schemes to be drawn are as 0, extra clas 
priz 














follows 
Ne. 11, two prizes of $20,000, tickets $#¢—May 27, extra class No. 
$15,000, tickets $5--June 3, extra class No. 13, highest prize §20. 
June 10, regular class No. 5, bi heat prize $30,000, tiekote 61 
No. 14, h prize 000, kote $5. It is requisite to notice that 
always sends the original tickets aud shares. Orders for any of Yetes & 
tickets must be addressed to Sylvester, New-York. N.B. My 
ave recollect that I continue the exchange and 
“Ey Odisin Drawing of the Now-York Lot class No. 4, for we is. 
awing o ew- Yor tery, 1 13.— 
20, 18, 37, 19, i, 20, 8, 1, 57. 7 “ mn 15. 
EARL STREET HOUSE, No. 66, Pearl Street, Now Vork— The above 
commodiows and well known house, so celebrated for the resort of Merchants 
in the very centre of the commercial oa of 
ere. 





in general,on t of its logat 





the metropolis, end ite proximity to all the Public institutions; 
undergone a thorough complete alteration (by nee owner, John ~ 
ters, Eeq. who bas spared no expense to make it one of the most elegant, spaciou >, 
and convenient establishments in this city) will be opened, 22d inst. for the accon, 
modetion of the public, by the eubseriber, formerly of Sykes’ and of late years 
of the Catskill Mowotain House. to addition to the numerous rooms which 
this House contained while in the tenancy of Mr. Newton Hayes, several others 
and also a very large and epieudid reading-room, which will much enhance the plea 
sure of its patrons, have been coustructed. The House extends from 6 and #& 
Pear! rtreet to S4and 56 Water street, and willbe furnished throughout with entire 
new and appropriate furniture, combining ricyness with comfort. A liberal regard 
for the ease and convenience of the guests will govern the operations of the sul, 
scriber, and regulate the deportmen: of those he may € e; aud he is determined 
that the accoromodations and fare shall be sach as, a.ded by years of experience on 
his part, shall render the establishment al to any other in the city, and in every 
respect worthy of the patronage of his fricads the liberal public. The sul 





the very flattering mannerin which the ve been pleased to patronize bim ar 
the Catskill Mountain House, (which will he kept the 


: a as usunl by the subscriber, 
during tne ensuing season, from the let June until the 1th Sept.) and hopes. by 


[April 3.—t£} CHABLES li. WEBS, 





ves 
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POBTE YT. 


ON THE DEATH OF TWO SISTERS. 
The following tender verses are by Colonel Alesander of Calcutta:— 


One stalk two little tendrils bore, 
Around one stem they twin'd; 

The infant shoots the rude biast tore, 
And spread thent to the wiad. 

Cull’d from the wreck their sad remains, 
Within one grave repose; 

Alike exempt from present pains, 
And safe from future woes. 

Farth has its due! to heav'n above 
Their gentle spirits rise, 

And angels chant, with songs of love, 
Their welcome tothe skies. 


° 7 
ANCIENT DUELLING. 

The following interesting account of a duel, extracted from an old 
British magazine, gives a faithful delineation of the ferocity aud barba- 
rity which distinguished ancient private combats. At the time of this 
transaction duelling was sustained by the Common Law of England, 
whieb countenanced trials by battle :—American, ; 

His Grace the Duke of Beunswick to the Lord Baltimore, being the first 
letter that passed between them. it 
The affront that you gave me at the minister's ball last night, 

would argue me a person very unworthy the character I bear, were 
Ito jet it pass unregerded, ‘To prove me that adventurous knight, 
which your evasive expression would have given the uoble lady to 
understand, may perhaps be the most acceptable means to recoucile 
your spleen; convince me then that you are more of a gentleman 
ihan I have reason to believe, by meeting me near the first tree behind 
the lodge at Hyde Park, precisely at half past 5 to-morrow morning 
and that there may be no pretensions to delay, I have sent by the 
bearer (wo swords, of which {give you the privilege to make achoice, 
and shall approve of whetever terms of fighting you'll be pleased to 
propose. tu the interim J wish your Lordstip a good rest. 

W hitebell, 9 o'clock. 

Lord Baltimore's answer to the above. 

L received! your Grace's message, and accept the contents. Tt would 
elve me avensible concern to be obliged to give up the pretensions | 
whieh your Grace is doubtial of. It was an oversight, I presume, that 
your Grace yave me the ‘privilege to choose my sword, except your | 
Cirace has buen so little used to this sort of ceremony as to have forgot | 
that it is the challenged's choice. ‘This, however, is but a trifle, (i! 
any thing); appear at the time appointed, aod in the interim Lf wish 
your Grace a very good night. 

Cavendish tiquare, 11 o'clock. B 4 

After my Lord Baltimore had answered his Grace’s letter, he visited 
several of his friends and was observed to be remarkably jocose when 
at lady Nottingham's; which occasioned a young lady, after his de- 
partore, to renuurk, that she fancied there was something very agreea- 
ble to his Lords hip renewed again; alluding to the Countess of LUssex, 
asshe well knew his extraordinary passion for that lady. He told 
(he messenger that carried his letter, to bring his Grace's answer to 
Lieutenant General D'Lee’s, the gentleman whom he had pitched 
upon for his second and with whom he lay all night at his house in St. 
James's street, which was done. 

About four in the morning his Lordship waked and got softly up, 
without (as he theught) being observed by his bedfellow; and dressed 
himself, buckled 60 his sword, fixed two agate flints in bis pistols, and 

thero; but reeollecting that his Grace’s second would 








| 
; 








_ val brought on a close lock, which, Monsieur de Barreaux says, nothing 


Che Abion. 





but supporting himself with the sword hand, by inconceivable dex- 

terity, sprung backwards, and evaded the push apparently aimed at bis 
heart. A little pause intervening here, his Grace’s second proposed 
to his Lordship a reconciliation; but the ardent thirst after each 
other’s blood, so overpowered the strongest arguments of reason, 
that they insisted to execnie each other's will, whatever might be the 
consequence. Ney, the anger of his Grace was raised to sucha high 
pitch of revenge, that be in that critical moment swore, if for the fu- 
ture either of the seconds interposed, he would make his way through | 
his body. ‘Thus, after finding all remonstrances of saving them with. | 
out effect, they retired to their limited distance, and perhaps one of 
the most extraordinary duels ensued that the records of history can 
produce, fairly disputed hand to hand. ‘The parrying after this inter- 


but the key of the body can open; in this position they stood for I dare 
say 4 minute, striving to disengage from each other by successive 
wrenches; in one of which bis Grace’s sword point got entangled in 
the guard of bis Lordship’s, which in fact his Lordship overlooked; so 
that this advantage was recovered by bis Grace, before the conse- 










MIGRATION LINE OF PACKETS 
E or from the following viz Dublin, Dennett Strereze 
Newry, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, aad Greenock inte ne aterry 
of each month from Liverpool and New York. The ai te sail the : 
be found equal in in every respect to the other packets ioe COMPOsing tis, 
furnished with every requisite for the comfort and —— trade, beieg 
they will also sail punctually ra their appointed days. vemence 
ing tu engage passage to or from any of t OUR wig 
hest opportun‘ty yet offered to ph mo a pak = will fied this tae 
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April 24. BAML. W.McPRERSON. 17 Woirr-at Linen tothe 
OTICE —The celebrated streng thenin pend. 
breast, back, or side; atso, for Rheumatic Ament and “uhm, 
Dyspepsia, for sale at No. 38 Beekman-sireet. This ities e . om . 
an eminent surgeon, and so numerous are the instances im whi My the 
effects have been produced by it, that itis with the utmost ae the 
to all who are afflicted with those distressing cou plaints, Th denee py, / 
commenced in May, 1327, from this establishment, and the ob sag Of thit ree, 
extensive. It affords us great pleasure in stating, notwithstandiee oe ote — 
annexed to each sale, that if relief was not obtained, the money shoelg nite ~ 
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qaence which it might have brought on was executed. At last in a very 
strong wrench on both sides, their swords flew out of their hands; I 
dare say his Lordship’s flew six or seven yards upright. This incident 
however did not retardthe affair a single moment, but both seizing 
their Thistles at the same time, the ducl was renewed with as much 
malevolence as ever. By this time bis Lordship had received a thrust 
through the inner of his sword arm, passing right forward to the exte- 
rior part of the elbow; his atthe same time passing a little over that 
of his antagonist, but alertly drawing back, 1 think partly before his 
Grace had recovered his push, ran him through the body a little above 
the right pap. His Lordship’s sword being thus engaged, nothing was 
left but his naked left arm, and his Grace being in this dangerous situ- 
ation, yet had fair play at almostany part of his Lordsbip's body, yet he 
bravely put by several thrusts exectly levelled at his throat, till at last 
having two fingers cut off by defending the pushes, and the rest man- 
gledina terrible degree, his Grace lodged his sword one rib below his 
heart, and in this affecting condition they both stood, without eiiher 
of them being able to wake another push, and each of them by this 
time was in a manner covered with blood and gore; when both the 
seconds stepped in and begged they would consider their situa- 
tion, and the good of their future state; yet neither would consent to 
part, until by the greater loss of blood which his Lordship sustained in 
being first wounded, he fell down senseless, but in such a position that 
he drew his sword out of his Grace's body ; but recovering himself a 
little before he was quite down, faltered forward, and falling with his 
thigh across his sword, snapped it in the middle. His Grace observing 
that he was no longer capable of defence, or sensible of danger, im- 
mediately broke his own, and {ell on bis body with the deepest signs 
of concern, and both expired before any assistance could be got, 
though Dr. Fountain had orders trom his Grace not to be out of the 
way in case he should be called upon that morning. Thas fell those 
two gallant men, whose personal bravery history can bardly equal, 
and whose honour nothing but such a cause could stain, 

This anecdote was signed R. Deerhurst, who, it is presumed, was 
his Grace's second. 

P. 8. Inthe above manuscript, several passages are quite defaced 
especially the reign and year, which I make nothing of, at least recon- 
cilable to history. The language [ have modernized partly through 
the whole, for the better perusal of my son, but the seven last lines 
are not one of them legible, though I believe them to contain reasons 
why the unhappy affair never got into history. 
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Vavieties. 


John Grahame of Claverhouse.—This remarkable person united the 





then charged 

probably desire to see them loaded, drew them again. By this time 
the Lieutenant was awake, and observing his Lordship teke a Look out 
of his pocket, thought it was improper to give him to know he was 
observed ; bis Loreship kneeled down by a small table in the Lieu- 
tenant's bed room, and seemed to pray with great devotion for a quar- 
ter of an houw., ofter: repeating just loud enough to be heard, the errors 
of his youthful days, and fervently supplicated the Almighty not to 
impute them ; after which he rose, and bid the Lieutenant awake, for 
he could not willingly have his Grace, he said, wait a moment, as the 
morning was a littlé rainy, and cold withal. By the time they were 
wccoutred, it wanted just half an hour to the appointed time; Lieu- 
tenant D’Lee desired to view his Lordship’s sword, and examined the 
point and handle very cautiously, then returning it, by adding he 
heartily wished it was going to be employed in a cause more servicea- 
ule to bis eae be his Lortship answered that it would be of little 
consequence in that respect, let the event be what it would. Just as 
this Lordship was opening the door for their departure, the Lieutenant 


seemingly inconsistent qualities of courage and cruelty, a disinterested 
and devoted loyalty to his prince, with a disregard of the rights of his 
fellow-subjects. He was the unscrupulous agent of the Scottish pri- 
vy council in executing the merciless severities of the government in 
Scotland during the reign of Charles If and James If; but he re- 
deemed his character by the zeal with which he asserted the cause of 
the latter monarch after the revolution, the military skill with which 
he supported it at the battle of Killiecrankie, and by his own death in 
the arms of victory. It is said by tradition that he was very desirous 
to see, and to be introduced to, a certain Lady Eiphinstoun, who had 
reached the advanced age of one hundred years and upwards. The 
noble matron, being a staunch whig, was rather unwilling to receive 
Claver'se, (as he was called from his title,) but at length consented. 
After the usual compliments, the officer observed to the lady, thut hav- 
ing lived so much beyond the usual term of humanity, she must in her 
time have seen many strange changes. ‘Hout na, sir,” said Lady 





‘jenecal desired to know if there was any thing his Lordship thought 
proper to communicate ; to which he replied, it was very fort 
thathe had mentioged that, and delivered a letter to the hight 
the Countess of Essi-x, desiring that he would give it to heralonm 
not upon any consideration trust it to another hand; as for his! 
affairs, be said they were already setiled according to his will. 

On this they immediately leit the apartment, and arriving som 
before the appointed time, took several (urns from the lodge 
tree. His Lordship several times ee ae wonder at his € 
delay, though it was not two minutes by Lieut. D’Lee’s watch 
the timited hour, when he arrived, attended with one second on! 
hade his Lordship a good morning, and hoped they had not 
tor them long: (ben pulling out his watch, said be had hit it to a 
edding at the same time, that he bad rather die than break his p 
on such an occasion. His Lordship returned the expression wi 
addition that though they waited alittle while, there was sul 
time left to despatch the businuss they were upon. To which his 
replied, the sooner it is despatched the more leisure will be beh. 
in the interim the seconds were paring their swords, and each one | 
\oaded bis adversary's pistols. They then agreed to the following } 
verms, viz: 

ist. That the distance of firing should not be less, at either time, 
than seven yards and a half. 

2d. That if either should be dangerously wounded at the first dis- 
charge, the duel should cease, if the wounded person would own Lis 
‘ite was in the hands of bis autagonist. 

3d. That between the firing and drawing their swords, there should 
ve no limited time, but each should endeavour to make the first thrust. 

4th. That if either should yield, asin the second article, during the 
engagement with swords, whether by a wound, false step, or any 
other means, then the engagement should cease. 

To which four articles they both consented. His Grace stripped 
off his coat, which was scarlet, trimmed with broad gold lace, w = 
my Lord B——'s second stepped in to uabatton his waistcoat; on 
whieh, with some indignation, his Grace replied, “Do you take me 
to be a persen of so little honour as to defend myself by such means 
as hiding a shield under my doublet! Lieut. Gen D'Lee desired his 
excuse adding he was bound to see justice done to the cause he had 
espoused. The same ceremony passed upon his Lordship who had | 
ilready off his coat, which was crimson with broad silver lace; and 
both the combatants being now ready, my Lord B—— added, “ Now, | 
if it please your Grace, come on; when they instantly stepped into 
the circle. His Grace fired and missed; but my Lord B——, perhaps 
irom more experience, knew that batiles were seldom won by hasty | 
measures, deliberately levelled his, and wounded his antagonist near | 
the throat. ‘They both discharged again, when his Lordship received 
a slight wound in hisarm, on which they instantly drew their swords, | 
and unpetuously charged each other, rather each of them meditating | 

‘ the death of his adversary, than his own safety. In the first or se- 
soad thrust Lord B entangled the toe of his pump in a toft of 
gress, and, iv evading & push irom bis antugonist, fell on Lis right side 
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| Jeunesse. 


| Deschalumeauz ?”’ 


|“ Why,’ 


Elphinstoun, “the world is just to end with meas it began. When I 
“vs entering life, there Was ane Knox deaving us a’ with his clavers, 


ee RE Ane e weeeee ome 


— 
Was fonu vs ws .e anu gouty. By taste as well as by system, he loved 
merriment in his armies, saying that the French never did so well as 
when they were led on gaily, and what they most feared in war was 
weary inactivity. He had alwaysa comic opera io his camp. It was 
at the theatre that he gave the order of baitle ; and on those occa- 
sions the principal actress used tocome forward and say, “ gentlemen 
to morrow there will be no play, on account of the battle the Marshal 
gives: aller to-morrow, the ‘ Cock of the Village,’ with the ‘Merry 
Intrigues,’"’ &c. 

Alphabetiana.— What three letters are equivalent to foe ?—N. M. E. 

Why is the Alphabet like Heaven ?—It contains A. D. E. T. (a 
Deity.) 

Why is a statue like a fig ?—Because it is an F.1. G. (effigy.) 

In Monsieur Deschalumeauz, which was performed at the French play 
on Thursday night, there isa tolerable pun. His valet is named La 
Being wanted by M. Deschalumeaur, an elderly gentleman, 
the servant summons him by calling out—* Ouest la jeunesse de M. 
This made a great laugh, as Mathews says, at the 
time. 

Epigram.— The Duke and his Cook.—“ An Malian confectioner, was 
charged at Mariborough-street office with having stolen forty-two cop- 
per patty-pans, the property of his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
Monsieur Bony deposed that he is cook to the Dake of Wellington, 
&c. — Daily Paper. 

‘Tis right, since oft a trusty crony 
Turns foe, that the reverse takes place; 
And as his Grace long since dished Bony, 
That Bony now should dish his Grace ! 

A friend of Mr. Rogers's met him a short time since, walking across 
the Parkin a very melancholy mood. “ Sorry to see you so much 
out of spirits, Mr. Rogers: what's the matter?” sai bis friend. 
replied Sam, * it's because I’m so lew” (solo.) 


out of those numerous sales, from the period abo ; 
time, ten only have been returned; and — an ate Ded UP to the pen, 
be diseases for which they were not recommended, This etc C Were ferrg 
| considered) will be the strongest evidence that could possihl . UUBL, (when | 
| Where the applicants are known, no inoney will be vequicad « Piven of ip 
aud approved ; where they are not known, the money w ill be — ae Wisi i hy 
tie benefit above stated is not obtaimed. Apy 38 Be UPBCd, peed, 
April 10-131. We. AER, — of Wee 
| YY ALUABLE iieul Estate for sale.—The Marwora Iron Warr MESSE 
| appurtenances, buildings, utensils, and stock, thereunto bel **, the pewviie,,, 
advertised together with 12734 acres of valuable |: nd, bearingeee fa iarmr 
white pine timber, and other woods suitable for making chare o ron Het Fed 
| out reserve,to the highest bidder, for cash,at Kingston, Ups: Cc Will besold y 
| day of October, 1550, at noon. For plansofthe works ‘and an HDAd2, aR the . 
| to Mr. Manaham on the premises—to Messrs. Gould, Dowie &C T particulary ap, 
| Dowie & Baird, Liverpoul—at the office of the Albion newspa - » Londor—y,., 
| the subseriber at Montreal. tpg OE New York A 
Marmora lron Works. Middle District. Upper Canada, Avcust AL NG 
TELLAND CANAL, Upper Canada— Mill Sites aud towel 
land Canal.—To be sold at Public Auction, on Thur ’ 
June next, at ten o'clock A. M., on the premises, a nnmber o 
Town Lots, in the new Village taid out between the junction of ; 
Feeder with the Deep Cut, and the point where the Canal eadien the Grang ; 
lend, (formerly Carle's farm,) combining all the advantages of Nepiont sordey 
the Raver and the Canal, in different directions. Also Valusble fe * 
or other Machinery,to Reat for the term of Ten Years—at thee Ba mdrdn 
time, it shall be optional with the holder, either to purchase Pv a toh 
his improvements to the Company, at a fair valuation. A Griet-Saib on Fe, 
ed within two years; aSaw Mill, within one year; and other “a 
the supply of water is ascertained. There will be 16 feet fall oad WAALS Whey 
servour of water for storing logs, and floating any quantity of bate nae re 
Friday the 4th June, will be sold in like manner, several} Sewtan Aisto— 
first descent from the summit level,on the Holland road, pear Holl Day: Iyiag att 
eligible Site for Machinery, &e. to Rent, on the same terms as abo Wms; and 
turday the Sth June, in like manner will be disposed of a number 7 uaoeee ~ 
ter Privileges at and near the villoge of St. Catharines. No part a id 
Country offers advautages to Capitalists, Merchants, Millers, Mecha a 
equal to the above; and the Directors feel assured that all persous Guede : 
into business of the kind, will not fuil to attend the sale, prepared — tortie: 
selves of the extraordinary inducements now offered to enterpris: “ = ‘e 
munufacturers of every description. Terns—Five per cent. of they ie bo 
ney to be paid on the day of sale; the remainder on a liberal credit. se ~ 
Conditions made known more particularly, on application at the Wa The 
Oifice, St. Catharine's, U. C. WM. HAMILTON MERKITT ~ 
St. Catharines, April 7, 1830. {May 1—5t.] “Agent W C a 
PLANTIC HOTEL.—M’Neil Seymour, late of the Franklin Hous, New Yor, 
and formerly of the Mariborough Hotel, Boston, begs leave to inform } * 
ill of eva Hoase of Entertainment, ontis 


friends aud the public generally, that lie w 
Ist of May ensuing, ac No. 5 Broadway, im the cit N y Hed 
Atiautic Hotel. The situation being ear the aoe a pe — 
Green, is one of the most pleasant and eligible in the city, the house is spurious ~ 
commodious, and will be fitted up in a style of convenience and elegance, rb» 
any similar establisliment in New York. There will be ample accommodatios fe 
| families; aud every pains will be taken to render the estublishment in ali repens 
| worthy the snpport of genteel compaay from every part ef the Union end be» 
abroad. From his long experience in the business, and his extensive ae qunittaer 
| the advertiser flatters himself {that he will be favoured with a liberal sw 
public favour. | May i—k 
b Gown yg PUBLICATIONS —Chiristian’s Library—The New-Jor fs 
testant Episcopal Press, instituted in 1828, for the publication of bow 
tracts, &c. illustrative of the doctrine, order, and worship of the Protest an fp 
copal Church in the United States, will shortly issue the first volume of a see 
standard works, by divines of the Church of England andthe Protestant Epery 
Church inthe United States, quarterly volumes of 300 pages, 12mo. each, aif ¥ 
annum, or $3 if paidin advance. The whole will be edited by the Ker. Wile 
R. Whittingsham, late Secretary of the General P. E. Sunday School Unios, 
accompanied by prefuce and notes, biographical and historical, and ilivetretir 
This work being reba n portations may be forwarded by mail to subsenien 
A LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER, by his Widow. to appear simultaneously wit i 
Loudon copy, and published for the benefit of the fainily of the Bishop, is ta 
press by the same institution, aud will shortly appear ia two volume tr | 
handsome likeness of the Bishop will be prefixed to the first volume. Onien’ 
either of the above works may be addressed (post paid) to T. V. VAN TUGES. 
May 15—3t} Agent of the New-York Protestant Episcopal Press, 44 Lambe # 
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No.1.Charlemagne, |Robinson. Feb. 


Mma line—Havre, E.L.Keen, | “ 10, ** 10, * 10 Ap’l. LAéeg. Lie! 
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geinthe Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty delle 
ds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. Wa 
iue.—Owners,C. Bolton Pox & Livingston, Miles R. Berke, 3 ve 
ret, Pew York. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. Agen's t Havre, Laren’ 
. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents, Crassous & Bor’ % 
Vand Pearl streets,New York.—Azentsat Havre, }, E. Queer! 
hy 3 Boisgerard& Co. All these packets take a mail bag ea 
t Office. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





‘¥ Ships Masters | Daysof sailing from , Days 

) New York. Leer oe 

No.1. New York, ‘Bennet, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1, Feb. 16, deme 
4. York, |DeCost, | “* 6 * 8 * 6 * oh % Se 
3.Manchester, (|Sketchly | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Mar. Ide?) 
2.Wom. Byrnes, (Hackstoff,) “ 94, 24, “ 24, % BO 
1. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1,, & I) 0 oo 
4.Geo. Canning, /Allyn, og, « 6 * By) Bye 
3. Caledonia \Rogers, © 16, 16, * 16, April Ane 
2. John Jay, jHoldrege, ‘ 24, “ 24, ** “u) “° &. 
1. Canada, \Graham, |Mar. 1,July 1,Nov- 1, “ Ie Cy. 
4. Napoleon, \Smith, | “ 8 * & * 8, ® ry* 1s 
3. Florida, (Tinkham,| ‘ 16, “ 16, “ 16, May 1.>eP ; 
2.Birmingham, Harris, cee, Way Pe “6 
1. Pacific, Crocker, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1. “ 24, “2 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege,; “ 8 “ §& “ &, 1Oer. 
3. Britannia, \Marshall,| ‘ 16, ‘* 16, ‘ 16, dese 8 w 


2.SilvanasJenkins Allen, a 96, 96, * 2 Oe a 
Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guinea; from yee 
} Suineas : including beds, bedding, wine, andstoreso! et Sop 
| No. Land 3, Old Line —Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews,9: kek 
19, New Line.—Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam). Hic 
Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinvell & Co. c 
| Ageutsin Liverpool Istand 3d Line Cropper, Benson & Co. 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. «sian, are ene 
«*, The whole ofthose veevels ore of the ver¥ first descrip . “ Ever? 
| well foundand commanded by the most experienced nav . 
| and convenience for the passengers is provided bythe owners, 
| tention ehewn by the captains and officerson the vouaze _ 
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- ~~ -_-: S—S—=—_=————— ee 
| “CONDILIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per ®0. 0, i 
postage )—peyable in advance. All persons becoming " fieation of * 

cted to continue their subscriptions untila regular not erson ente 
ment be made to the Office, or to any of the Agents- aot Jncontite " 
a uew term of subscriptiou,and afterwards wishing caased 8 
will be expectedto continue through the half ve ty at paid —Ppae 
muniestions to the Editor, or his Agents. west s eerdey . 

JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D., Proprietor, ever) Broadway, 24 we 
office of the ALBION, corner of Cedar-street and Ce oe 


’ per ot 


: » same day; by the 
the Northern and Southern Mails on the s# in the # 
Sunday morning ; and delivered to subscribersin the Cuy * 


i eveping on the day of publication 
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